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Our portrait represents a manly man. 
He stands five feet seven inches, and 
weighs about 165 pounds. His com- 
plexion is fair, hair brown, eyes blue, skin 
fresh and florid ; and he is a fine specimen 
of real temperance and sound health. 
His features are regular, and as nicely 
chiseled as any piece of sculpture, for 

“Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.” 
As is the mind, soul, spirit, and temper, 
so the features and the character be- 
come. ‘The eyes—windows of the soul— 
are open, expressive, and inviting. Lan- 
guage is not large, but fairly developed. 
The nose is prominent, but not belliger- 
ent, more of the Grecian than of the Ro- 
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man type; the mouth well cut, indicat- 
ing mirth, good-humor, and hopefulness, 
rather than gloominess, melancholy, or 
despondency. The lips are full, and he 
is very affectionate ; the chin not heavy, 
but sufficiently large to harmonize with 
the other features, and to indicate a 
good vital condition. The brain, in 
size and quality, is in perfect keeping 
with the body; it is between extremes, 
and the quality of the whole is the best. 
Although the Vital temperament is fully 
represented in the full, plump, and almost 
portly form, it is far from a lymphatic 





condition. See how pointed the fea- 
tures! This indicates activity. There 
is enough of the Motive temperament to 
give a go-ahead disposition; and he will 
keep all the wheels of his body and brain 
in healthy action. But the Mental tem- 
perament predominates. His mind is 
never idle. The only perfect repose en- 
joyed by him is when in sleep; and so 
long as he sleeps well, he can, like the 
original Napoleon—whom he resembles 
in body—work almost incessantly. 

The intellectual faculties are amply 
developed. Having large perceptives, he 
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is a quick, close, and practical observer ; 
and his large reflectives give him com- 
prehension and scope, with ability to ap- 
ply principles to the accomplishment of 
desired ends and purposes. He has intel- 
lect to plan and to execute. Benevolence, 
Veneration, Hope, Conscientiousness, 
Firmness, and Approbativeness are large. 
He is kindly, sympathetic, and generous 
without being ostentatious. He is deyo- 
tional and religious, but not bigoted or 
sectarian ; just, but not censorious; spir- 
itually-minded, but not credulous, He 
has his mother’s prudence, sagacity, sen- 
sitiveness, sympathy, intuition, sense of 
propriety, economy, and moral character. 
His Destructiveness is moderate, and he 
is for peace; Combativeness is active, 
and he is prompt in defense, but is never 
the aggressor. There is large Ideality, 
Sublimity, Constructiveness, and Imita- 
tion; he will be tasteful, fond of art, 
poetry, oratory, music, and mechanism, 
together with the beauties and the 
grandeurs of nature. Nor will he lose 
sight of the useful when admiring the 
ornamental. His Order is conspicuous, 
disposing him to appreciate method in a 
high degree. In short, instead of a 
warped, one-sided eccentri¢, he is an 
even, well-modeled, well-disposed, ‘self- 
regulating specimen of humanity. 

But, one may say, “ Why not describe 
his faults?” “So far, the description has 
been favorable to himself, if not flatter- 
ing.” Let us see. We will re-examine. 
Ist. We find a good body. It is well 
built up, almost uniformly healthy be- 
cause perfectly temperate, The brain is 
large, well formed, of good quality and 
texture, and all the temperaments well 
blended. The moral and intellectual fac- 
ulties predominate over the selfish pro- 
pensities. He is master of himself, a law 
unto himself, and strictly law-abiding. 
He is not low, sensual, cruel, deceitful, 
mercenary, gluttonous, dishonest, unkind- 
ly, neglectful, nor forgetful of obMga- 
tions. Then what are his faults? They 
are these: His desire to do good and re- 
lieve human suffering will cost him many 
an agonizing hour, which may detract 
from his enjoyment, He will be over-anx- 
ious about consequences, and overwork 
his over-active brain, He is too ambitious 
to excel, and will assume burdens greater 
than he can long stand under. But these 
are faults which affect himself rather than 





others, and are not likely to cause his 
arrest and imprisonment nor bring him 
to an ignominious end. 

We reply, then, that human as he is, 
inheriting all the passions and propensi- 
ties common to man, he has, by the grace 
of God, brought the body into subjection 
to the mind, or the flesh into subjection 
to the spirit, and he is now living the life 
of a regenerated Christian citizen. Na- 
poleon will be remembered fer his ambi- 
tion and warlike tendencies ; Shakspeare, 
for his poetry and discernment of charac- 
ter; Astor and Girard, for their wealth ; 
but Peabody; Cornell, and Childs will be 
remembered for their industry, temper- 
ance, perseverance, and Christian philan- 
thropy. 

Among the large-hearted of our country- 
men who have contributed liberally of their 
wealth in their lifetime toward helping their 
fellows, the subject of this sketch merits a 
special mention. A retiring and modest man 
in every action, he has nevertheless so disbursed 
from the ample means which honest and 
straightforwarc industry have gained for him, 
that we doubt whether the Peabodys and Coo- 
pers, with all their generous solicitude for the 
education of our youth, have won a higher 
place in the esteem of grateful hearts. 

Risen from the people, the sole artificer of his 
fortune, he has ever inclined to sympathize 
with and aid those whe were striving to make 
themselves and their fortune by earnest manly 
effort. But let us address ourselves to the cur- 
sory sketch we have to offer. 

George W. Childs, the present proprietor of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, was born in 
Baltimore, Maryland, in 1829. When but four- 
teen years of age he went to Philadelphia, and 
there commenced life on his own account by 
becoming shop-boy in a book-store. By a uni- 
form course of industry and prudence he soon 
secured the esteem of his employers, and made 
rapid advancement in learning the details of 
the book business. Four years after the time 
he entered upon this clerkship he withdrew to 
begin business for himself. It is said that then 
he conceived the thought, which sixteen years 
afterward was realized, of owning at some 
time the Ledger newspaper. 

In 1849, before he had obtained his majority, 
he entered the publishing house of Robert E. 
Peterson & Co.,as a member of the firm. This 
firm subsequently became more widely and 
prominently known as Childs & Peterson, the 
partners remaining the same. Among the 
works of great value published by them during 
the partnership we may mention “ Peterson’s 
Familiar Science,” a book for school and gen- 
eral use, which commanded a sale of two hun- 
dred thousand copies; “Dr. Kane’s Arctic 
Explorations,” an elaborately illustrated and 
finely printed work, which found its way 
rapidly into the library of nearly every reading 





man; “Brazil and’ the Brazilians,” a costly 
volume; “ Bouvier’s Law Dictionary,” a stan- 
dard work with the legal profession, on which 
forty thousand dollars have been paid as copy- 
right to the heirs of the author; “ Sharswood’s 
Blackstone’s Commentaries,” the preparation 
of which was suggested to Judge Sharswood 
by Mr. Childs, and which is the common law 
text-book in American law schools; Allibone’s 
“Dictionary of Authors,” of which the first 
volume has been before the public some time, 
and is very highly esteemed by the learned for 
its critical and biographical information. 

In 1860 Mr. Peterson retired from the firm, 
and Mr. Childs formed a new partnership with 
Mr. J. B. Lippincott, which lasted about one 
year, when Mr. Childs commenced business 
by himself. 

Two or three ventures, which, owing to his 
untiring energy and perseverance, proved great 
successes, should not here be passed over with- 
out some notice. In 1863 he purchased the 
American Literary Gazette and Publishers Cir- 
cular, which had been previously published in 
New York as a booksellers’ advertising sheet, 
but which he entirely remodeled and edited 
with great care. This became, in a short time, 
of importance to publishers generally, and was 
received by the foreign book trade as an author- 
ity in the publishing interest. The American 
Almanac, which had died out for want of sup- 
port, was taken hold of by Mr. Childs, and so 
much improved and so well pushed, that in 
two years its sale reached thirty thousand 
copies. The edition for 1863-4 is particularly 
noticeable as a comprehensive and accurate 
hand-book of the resources and statistics of the 
United States and of the world at large. 

But perhaps the most surprising success was 
“ Parson Brownlow’s Book,” which he so skill- 
fully engineered, that, notwithstanding its 
small value as a literary production, it realized 
$15,000 as copyright, and put Brownlow, whose 
loyalty had driven him from his home and 
friends, “on his legs” again. In December, 
1864, Mr. Childs became the proprietor by pur- 
chase of the Public Ledger, the recognized or- 
gan of the masses of the Philadelphia people. 
The Ledger had been regarded previously as a 
model of excellence in low-priced journalism, 
and much interest was naturally excited with 
reference to the course which would be pur- 
sued by the new management. The result 
proved that the change was in every respect a 
beneficial one ; for in nearly all departments of 
the paper there has been a marked advance on 
the former conditions, and the business is now 
greater than at any period in its previous his- 
tory. In fact, the proportions of the business 
necessitated more commodious quarters than 
had for years been found sufficient; so that a 
large and elegant structure of five stories, which 
cost over five hundred thousand dollars, was 
erected on the corner of Chestnut and Sixth 
streets, into which, on its completion, Mr. 
Childs removed the whole business of his paper. 
Everything in this immense establishment is 
said to move with the regularity of clock-work, 
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the division of labor from editor down to 
press-hand being adjusted by a masterly dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. Childs is but forty years of age, and in 
the plentitude of physical vigor. His frank, 
cordial, and even exuberant nature attracts 
on first acquaintance all who approach him. 
He is, as already intimated, exceedingly benev- 
olent, and in his relations with his numerous 
clerks and workmen he seems to act the part 
of a considerate friend rather than that of an 
employer. With reference to the munificence of 
Mr. Childs, the Hon. Ellis Lewis, formerly 
Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, uttered the fol- 
lowing eloquent sentiments in the course of an 
address made at the dedication of the Printers’ 
Cemetery, Woodlands—a gift of Mr. Childs to 
the Philadelphia Typographical Society : 

“Some men pursue military glory, and ex- 
pend their time and energies in the subjuga- 
tion of nations; Cesar and Napoleon L may 
be named as types of this character. But the 
blood and tears which follow violence and 
wrong maculate the pages of history on 
which their glory is recorded. Others erect 
splendid palaces for kingly residences, and 
costly temples and edifices for the promotion 
of education and religion, in accordance with 
their particular views. But views of education 
and religion change, buildings waste away, an 
whole cities, like Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
are buried in the earth. Others, again, win 
public regard by the construction of means of 
communication for the furtherance of com- 
merce. The canals, railroads, and telegraphs 
are glorious specimens of their useful exertions 
for the public good. But the marts of com- 
merce change. Tyre, and Sidon, and Venice 
are no longer commercial centers. The shores 
of the Pacific are even now starting in a race 
against the great commercial emporium of our 
continent. But Mr. Childs has planted himself 
in the human heart, and he will have his hab- 
itation there while man shall live upon earth. 
He has laid the foundation of his monument 
upon universal benevolence. Its superstruc- 
ture is composed of good and noble deeds. Its 
spire is the love of God which ascends to 
heaven. Such a monument is indeed 

A pyramid so wide and high, 
That Cheops stands in envy by. 

* * * * * * = * * 

“T have not enumerated the numerous pri- 
vate charities of Mr. Childs, The great mag- 
nificent building which he erected for the 
Ledger at a cost of half a million dollars, as a 
newspaper establishment, is unparalleled in the 
world; and he could not erect this building 
without providing that the press room, compo- 
sing room, and the reporters’ room, and every 
other room where his employes were engaged, 
should be carefully warmed, ventilated, and 
lighted, so that they should be comfortable in 
their employment, and enjoy good health in 
their industry. Even the outside corners of 
his splendid building could not be constructed 
without bringing to the .arge heart of Mr. 
Childs the wants of the weary wayfarer on a 








hot summer day. Therefore it was that each 
corner is provided with a marble fountain to 
furnish a cup of cold water to every one who 
is thirsty. Mr. Childs provides for the health 
of his employes during life. He secures an in- 
surance on their lives for the benefit of their 
families after death, and even then he does 
not desert them—he provides this beautiful and 
magnificent burial lot for the repose of their 
lifeless bodies. Such a man surely deserves 
the love and gratitude of his fellow-creatures 
on earth, and the blessings of his Creator in 
the world to come.” 

Mr. Childs’ habits are very simple, regular, 
and abstemious. He drinks no strong liquors, 
neither tea nor coffee, and has no fondness for 
tobacco in any form. For twelve years of his 
life he traveled sixty miles a day by railway to 
and from business, and never lost a day on ac- 
count of inclement weather, rising in winter 
and summer before five o’clock in the morning. 

During all his life he has been accustomed 
to devote not less than ten per cent. of his in- 
come to charitable objects. Friends he counts 
without number, and few men have as intimate 
associates. Many places of political preferment 
have been offered him, but he has uniformly 
declined any such distinction, desiring only 
to attend to his extensive business and such 
other matters as his leisure and sympathies 
warrant. 

Such is, in brief, the history of one who but 
twenty-six years ago was a poor boy in a strange 
city, with only his intelligence, integrity, and 
industry to aid him in his determination to 
make life a success. 


a << eo 


IRREVERENCE.—Mr, Punshon thinks Ameri- 
cans deficient in veneration for sacred things. 
In describing the Metropolitan Church recently 
dedicated in Washington city, he says: “The 
key-stone of the arch over the pulpit is from 
Solomon’s Temple, the panels of the pulpit are 
of wood from the Garden of Gethsemane, the 
caps of the posts from the Mount of Olives, etc. 
Some iconoclasts have risen up in anger against 
these, as if they tended to superstition or to 
popery. Sooth to say, the danger in America 
does not lie in this direction atall. Phrenolog- 
ically speaking, the American has a finely de- 
veloped head, but I liave sometimes thought 
that where the organ of Veneration should be, 
there must be a perfect hollow. There is an 
infinitesimal reverence for sacred places, days, 
and things. I have seen the hat worn almost up 
to the altar, the newspaper read during the ser- 
mon, the reporter writing his leading article 
during the minister’s prayer. I should rather 
welcome than rebuke anything that would 
have a tendency to increase the national rev- 
erence, for as the expressions of holy things 
languish, the th themselves are to be- 
ome enfeebled and aan die.” a 


Mr. Punshon is doubtless t as to the 
“ deficient veneration” of wh he speaks ; 
butt whether a Key-stone from Solomon's Tem- 
ples’ pa aga a Methodist church edifice, 
us in the case, is at least 

aot 1— n Secretary, Hartford, Ct. 





WHAT CAN I DO BEST?—No. 5. 





THERE are two kinds of organic develop- 
ment required in the construction of houses, 
and in the various processes of manufacture. 
One is the practical, tool-using, straightfor- 
ward working qualities which accomplish the 
labor. Those persons so--constituted have 
properly the Vital-motive temperament, good 
bony structure, good muscular development 
and good digestion, so that they feel strong and 
are willing to use tools or wield the imple- 
ments, and lay out the strength, necessary for 
the accomplishment of their work. They have 
also large perceptive organs, which give their 
minds a practical direction. They have rather 
a broad base of brain, giving, through Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness, energy sand 
earnestness of disposition, and not a great deal 
of Ideality or Causality. The other class of 
persons naturally related to manufactures and 
house-building, have less of the Motive and Vi- 
tal temperaments, and more of the Mental or 
neryous. The upper portion of their foreheads 
is relatively larger and more prominent. 
They have larger Causality and Comparison, 
while the upper part of the side-head is well 
expanded in the region of Ideality and Con- 
structiveness, especially that development of 
Constructiveness which is high up and natur- 
ally works with Causality and Ideality more 
than with the perceptive faculties. These are 
the designers, planners, inventors. In house- 
building, they are the architects and superin- 
tendents; in machinery, the inventors and su- 
perintendents of the working of machinery. 
They are they who make the designs for car- 
pets, shawls, prints and the like; and though 
their life stands related to the production of 
manufactured. goods, or to the building of 
houses or ships, they do none of the hard work. 
They are artistic, inventive; they form the 
plan and constitute the theoretical brain la- 
borers in. those departments of iadustry. Most 
persons will have observed that some are great 
inventors yet poor mechanics, in the sense of 
tool using ; while there are those who are very 
skillful in the use of tools who never can take 
a step beyond routine and custom. Thrown 
into new relations, they do not know what to 
do. They can build doors, or sashes, or 
bureaus; they can go about work such as they 
have been accustomed to do; but when new 
arrangements and combinations are required, 
they are utterly helpless; then these broad-top, 
reflective, imaginative, and inventive men come 
into use. This latter class, however, may be 
bunglers with tools, not worth half as rauch in 
straightforward work as one of the former 
class. If we may use such an illustration, one* 
class is the head, and the other is the hands, 
and both combined constitute the perfect man. 
There are some persons so fortunately organiz- 
ed, that they can design and execute in the 
highest degree of perfection ; but these men are 
apt to be vacillating, or, as the world calls them, 
“ Jacks-at-all-trades.” They “ know too much ;” 
can do too many things; they do not hold their 
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mind to one particular pursuit or branch of 
business. But although this in a given instance 
may be a disadvantage to a man, so far as get- 
ting along in the world is concerned, he must 
be regarded as the superior man who can both 
plan and execute with equal facility and do 
either as well as the best. He who is well 
qualified by nature to be a master of arts, he 
who can learn all literature, and all science, 
and all music, may not become a Beethoven 
or a Thalberg in music, a Watt, a Stephenson, 
or a Fulton in invention, a Newton or a Bacon 
in philosophy, a Cicero in oratory, or a Shak- 
speare in poetry, as he might do in any one of 
these departments were he partial to one, and 
all his power was thrown into that channel; 
but he who can do all things is yet the greater 
if not the more useful man. 

Most men have some prominent quality or 
talent, and by not being largely endowed in 
other respects, they throw their whole strength 
of nature, and culture, and practice upon one 
point, and perfect themselves in that, and thus 
create for themselves a high position. The 
Jack-at-all-trades may not secure enduring 
fame by any great achievement ; but we are not 
among those who deride the man of universal 
genius. Michael Angelo had the talents for 
planning to which we have referred; he had 
also the practical talent for execution; and 
while he could, as an architect, plan that won- 
derful pile, St. Peter’s at Rome, and had the 
artistic talent to create beautiful pictures and 
statues, he had also the eminent practical skill 
to build St. Peter’s, and to produce unrivaled 
paintings and sculptures. Had his life been 
long enough, he could have shown himself a 
master in every realm of art and industry. 








“ Signs of Character.” 


Of tie soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul ts form, and doth the body make.—Spewser. 





A NOVEL INDICATOR? 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


WE are not speaking to the machinist, or to 
the student of physical science, of one of those 
numerous inventions applied to steam boilers, 
by which they endeavor to indicate afar off the 
approach of danger, and thus to save both life 
and property, but to the engineer in psycho- 
logical and physiological studies ; and we refer 
to a new mode of discriminating human char- 
acter which was proposed to us a few days 
since in a very amusing manner. 

As we are personally concerned, and, unfor- 
tunately, not favorably affected, by the appli- 

¢ cation of the rule or text referred to, at least in 
the instance which we shall relate, we are nat- 
urally inclined to demur to its entire correct- 
ness; but, nevertheless, while protesting most 
decidedly against its application in our own 
case, we are rather disposed to admit that there 
may be a certain amount of practical philoso- 
phy expressed therein. We won't put on the 





coat, because we don’t admit that it was cut to - 


our measure ; but if any of our neighbors find 
that it fits their back and shoulders, let them 
wear it patiently. 

On a hot evening, not long ago, at very late 
bedtime, we were closing the shutters prepar- 
atory to “ turning in,” in sailor's phrase, when 
‘we were made aware, by certain half articulate 
sounds and mumbled expressions, of a troubled 
state of mind and perplexity of perception on 
the part of a solitary, home-faring, male speci- 
men of humanity on the sidewalk in front of 
the house. 

“ Where am I?” he muttered thickly and in- 
distinctly in melancholy tones. “ What num- 
ber’s this? Is this the house? I guess not! 
Anyhow, it’s pretty near here! I want two 
seventy-five! It can’t be much farther!” 

On looking from the window, we saw, by 
the gaslight, a respectably dressed man, who 
stood for a little space gazing undecidedly up 
and down the street, and then started on his 
“winding way” with hesitating and unsteady 
steps, making curves from curb-stone to door- 
step, and from door-step again to curb-stone, 
which could not, however, be described as 
“lines of grace and beauty,” and which would 
have defied all the skill of an expert mathema- 
tician to analyze them, or to state their equa- 
tion in algebraic symbols. 

At another time, and in a different and a 
better frame of mind, the sight of a rational 
being reduced to a condition so degraded and 
disgraceful would have moved us to sadness, 
if not to sympathy. If we did not waste our 
pity upon the wretehed sot on his own account, 
we should have thought of his family—sup- 
posing, as is probable, that he had one at home, 
if the abode of the drunkard can be ever rightly 
called by that sacred name. 

We should have pictured to our mind’s eye 
the unhappy wife and mother wearily and anx- 
iously waiting to hear his approaching steps 
with mingled feelings of desire and dread— 
desire for his safe return, and dread of his 
abusive tongue or violent hands, meanwhile, 
perhaps, painfully fixing herswollen and weep- 
ing eyes upon some trying piece of needle- 
work, by which she was earning a pittance 
which might help to make good his shortcom- 
ings and keep off hunger from her loved ones, 
including, strange to relate, even yet including 
him ! 

We are sorry to be obliged to confess—but 
an open confession is good for the soul, and, in 
this instance, is the only amends within our 
power—that on this occasion a sense of the lu- 
dicrous was the dominating idea in our thoughts, 
and, worse still, the spirit of mischief hovering 
near for the moment took possession of our 
active powers, and we thought it would be a 
first-rate practical joke upon all concerned to 
induce the bewildered sot to ring at the door of 
the wrong house. 

“ What rare fun it will be,” said the tempter, 
“to see from upper windows, cautiously thrust 
forth into the evening air, night-caps adorning 
drowsy heads of suddenly awakened and in- 
dignant inmates, and to listen to the ensuing 





colloquy of sharp questions and tart replies, 
winding up with a volley of remarks from 
either side neither affectionate nor compli- 
mentary.” The temptation was sudden and 
strong. Either our good genius slumbered for 
the moment at his post of duty, or had not 
time to whisper the needful caution, and we 
yielded to the tempter without even a struggle. 
We will never do so again—not if we have 
time to reflect! 

So, in pursuance of our mischievous but not 
malicious purpose, we called out to the man, 
as he passed a door not far off, “ That’s the 
house! That’s the house! That's the number 
you want!” The sound of our voice seemed 
to rouse his torpid faculties a little, and stop- 
ping and straightening himself up, he replied, 
“No it’s not! You can’t fool me! I know 
better!” “Yes,” we persisted in asserting, 
“ that’s your place! That’s the house you are 
looking for!” " 

“No you don’t!” he rejoined, beginning to 
be angry; “ you won’t make a fool of me! I 
know where I am, and what I’m about, too!” 
and at this point we began to laugh. This 
seemed to irritate him still more, and he began 
to mimic the sounds which we made. 

“He! he!! he!!!” he exclaimed, or rather 


exploded. “He! he!! he!!! That’s just 
~what I read to-day ina book! Ifa man when 
he laughs says, He! he!! he!!! He! he!! 


he!!! look out for him! he’s a rogue! If 
he says, Haw! haw!! haw!!! Haw! haw!! 
haw !!! he’s a clever fellow!” 

At this witty explosion of his wrath we were 
exceedingly amused, and laughed louder than 
before ; whereat his vexation knew no bounds, 
as he-exclaimed aloud, “ He! he!! he!!! He! 
he!! he!!! I see you plainly! Ican guage 


your phrenology from here! He! he!! he!!! 
He! he!! he!!! He! he!! he!!! I believe 
you’re a grand rascal !” 


As the conversation had now become deci- 
dedly personal, and the remarks very far from 
flattering to ourselves, we dried up at once, 
and the stranger went muttering on his way. 

As to the novel idea contained in the toper’s 
philosophy, we leave its consideration to those 
more interested in such inquiries ; remarking, 
however, that we think there are probably 
some grains of truth to be found therein. The 
easy, comfortable, happy state of mind indi- 
cated by the open-mouthed laughter of the 
good-natured, jovial, clever fellow may well 
relax the fibers of the diaphragm, and permit 
those deep inspirations without which the full 
explosions of fun and merriment can not take 
place; and, on the other hand, the keen, shrewd, 
witty, and mischievous man, when bent upon 
a practical joke, has probably, for the time 
being, both nerves and muscles in a firm and 
tense condition, quite inconsistent with indul- 
gence in a hearty guffaw; and if he laughs at 
all he will do it in a more constrained manner, 
and within more restrictive limits. 


We leave this nut, which may contain good 
for those to crack who are inclined to 
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PHRENOLOGY—IS IT A SCIENCE? 


HOW TO ESTIMATE THE ORGANS-—FRONTAL SINUS. 





Every new generation of men must learn the multiplication-table 
and other primary facts of education ; and though it is said that the 
sons of the educated are more easily instructed than those from igno- 
rant parents, still all have to be carried through the same process of 
training and education to bring them up to sound intelligence. For 
forty years past certain objections have been occasionally raised to 
Phrenology, and as often explained and setiled ; but every new set of 
students meets the same old stumbling-blocks and raises the same stale 
objections. When Phrenology was introduced, the educational estab- 
lishments were presided over by eminent men who had received their 
culture before Phrenology was introduced to the public, and, supposing 
they had learned all that was worth learning, looked upon the science as 
an intruder, and felt bound to elbow it off the track. To a great extent 
the same spirit still prevails in institutions of learning as the result of 
the leaven of skepticism from the old-school men, and not one in fifty 
of these opponents have ever carefully, patiently, and honestly read a 
hundred pages on the subject from the pen of one of its acknowledged 
masters. 

Mr. James P. Beck, writing through the Missouri Republican of St. 
Louis, gives an article entitled “‘ Phrenology a Humbug.” He says: 


“ The first great objection to Phreno is that at best it is mere guess- 
work. It begins by assuming that the mind is seated in the brain, a fact 
by no means certain or susceptible of demonstration. ‘ Understand with 
thy heart, and love thy God with all thy heart and soul,’ says the Bible. 
But independent of Holy Writ, fully as many arguments can be adduced 
for locating the mind in the heart as in the head. If it be true, as the 
Bible intimates, that the mind resides in the heart, it would seem that 
the breast is the proper place for the phrenologists to feel for it.” 


We wonder who this James P. Beck is, to utter such a statement! 
The subject of the brain being the organ of the mind we had supposed 
settled long since ; that at least this fact was accepted by all the anat- 
omists and physiologists. Gray, whose great work on Anatomy and 
Surgery is the standard in all our medical colleges, says (page 510): 


“ The average —— of the brain in the adult male is 49} oz., or a 
little moré than 3 Ibs. avoirdupois; that of the female 44 oz.; the 
average difference between the two being from 5 to60z. The a. 
vailing weight of the brain in the male ranges between 46 oz. and 53 
oz.; and in the female, between 41 oz. and 47 0z. In the male, the 
maximum weight out of 278 cases was 65 oz.,and the minimum weight 
840z. The maximum weight of the adult female brain, out of 191 
cases, was 56 oz., and the minimun weight 31 oz. It appears that the 
weight of the brain increases rapidly up to the seventh year, more 
slowly to the period between sixteen and twenty, and still more slowly 
to that between thirty and forty, when it reaches its maximum. Be- 

ond this period, as age advances and the mental faculties decline, the 
brain diminishes slowly in weight, about an ounce for each subsequent 
decennial period. The size of the brain appears to bear a rela- 
tion to the intellectual capacity of the individual. Cuvier’s brain weighed 
rather more than 64 oz., that of the late Dr. Abercrombie 63 oz., and 
that of Dupuytren 624 oz. On the other hand, the brain of an ¢diot 
seldom weighs more than 23 oz.” [Webster’s brain was not surpassed 
in weight by any cases on record, except by the three above named, 
62 oz., we believe, being the weight of his.] 

In speaking of the eonvolutions of the brain’s surface, Gray says 
(page 516): 

“The number and extent of the convolutions, as well as their depth, 
appear to bear a c’se relation to the intellectual power of the individ- 
ual, as is shown in their increasing complexity of arrangement as 
we ascend from the lowest mammalia up to man. Thus they are 
absent in some of the lower orders of mammalia, and they increase 
in number and extent through the higher orders. In man they present 
the most complex arrangement. n, in the child at birth, before 
the inteVectual faculties are ; the convolutions have a very 
simple arrangement, presenting few undulations, and the sulci between 
them are less deep than in adult. In old age, when the mental 
fuculties have diminished in activity, the conyolutions become less prom- 
inently marked.” 

From this it would seem evident that the brain was understood by 
the most learned of anatomists to be the organ of the mind. 

CARPENTER, in his “ Principles of Human Physiology,” says (p. 530) : 

“We shall now proceed with our physiological inquiry into the 
functions of the cerebrum. The anatomical-relations of the cérebrum 
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to the other encephalic centers clearly demonstrate that it is not one 
of the essential or fundamental s of the nervous system, but a 
—— organ, receiving all its impulses to action from the parts 
below, and o upon the body at large through them; and its 
great bulk, joined to its tion at the summit of the whole apparatus, 
clearly mark it out as the highest in its functional relations, and as 
ministering, so far as any material instrament may do, to the exercise 
of those ical (mind or soul) powers which in man exhibit so remark- 
able a predominance over the mere animal instincts. This conclusion is 
fully borne out when we extend our inquiries from human to compara- 
tive anatomy ; for, with some opponent exceptions, which there would 
probably be no great difficulty in explaining if we were in possession 
of all the requisite data, there is a very close correspondence between 
the relative development of the cerebrum in the several tribes of ver- 
tebrata, and the degree of intelligence they respectively possess.” ‘ 

Again (page 533): “ That a cerebrum which is greatly under the 
average size is incapable of performing its proper functions, and the pos- 
sessor of it must necessarily be more or less ic there can be no 
reasonable doubt. On the other hand, that a large, well-developed 
cerebrum is found to exist in persons who have conspic- 
uous in the world, in virtue of their intellectual a may be 
stated as a proposition of equal generality. On the other hand, those 
who have obtained most influence over the understandings of others 
have always been large-brained persons. It is very different, however. 
with those who are actuated by what is ordinari M termed genius, and 
whose influence is rather upon the feelings and intuitions than upon 
the understandings of others. Such persons are often very deficient 
in the power of even comprehending the ordinary affairs of life; and 
still more commonly they show an extreme want ef judgment in the 
management of them, being under the immediate influence of their 
passions and emotions. The life of a ‘genius, whether his bent be 
toward -poetry, music, painting, or pursuits of a more material charac- 
ter, is seldom one which can be he — imitation. In such persons, 
the general power of the mind being low, the cerebrum is not usually 
found of any great size.” 

’ Thus the chief anatomists and physiologists of the world maintain 
that the brain is the organ of the mind, that the quality of the brain 
indicates the quality of the mind, and that the size of the brain, other 
things being equal, is a measure of mental power; and this is the old 
doctrine of Phrenology from the beginning,—yet Mr. James P. Beck 
says the mind can not with any certainty be located in the head. We 
leave Mr; Beck on this point between Carpenter and Gray, as the 
upper and nether millstones to grind him to powder, 

Mr. Beck says, again : 

“If the mind be located in the brain, it is physically impossible to 
tell the shape of the brain from the outside skull, for the reason that 
the inner and outer plates of the skull are not parallel; and if they 
were, the brain does not in many places touch the inner plate.” 


We have seen a good many skulls opened, and never before heard 
or dreamed that the brain did not lie plump against the inner plate of 
the skull, separated only by the thin membrane which lines the skull. 
Mr. Beck can not be an anatomist, or he would have spared us that 
statement. There may be empty places in some heads, but it has 
never been our fortune to see them. We introduce an engraving, 
fig. 1, to show the lower half of a skull which has been sawed open 
and the top removed. It is true that the skull is made of two plates, 
the outer and the inner. Between these two there is a spongy honey- 
comb structure, called diploe, filled with nutritious juices, small blood- 
vessels, and nerves. On the edge of the skull, laid bare by the saw, in 
fig. 1, a dotted line will be seen which represents this cellular struc- 
ture. The same is seen in the inside of all other bones of the body; 
but there is a law which governs this structure as much as that of the 
two plates of the skull. The thickness of the skull, including both 
plates and the diploic structure, is generally about three-sixteenths of 
an inch, in a healthy skull of active temperament, and sometimes a 
little more; and there is a general parallelism varying perhaps some- 
times one-eighth of an inch. But Mr. Beck, like most other ill-in- 
formed critics of Phrenology, seems to suppose that we judge of the 
size of organs by the little hills, or hollows, or bumps, He says, “ It 
is a fact, for which we are not indebted to phrenologists, that the 
greatest minds have the smoothest pates.” Not stopping to admire 
Mr. Beck's elogant name for the human head, we remark that we do 
not determine the size of an organ by the shape of the surface of the 
head, merely, at the location of each organ. It is not by. the bumps, or 
hollows, or hills of the head alone that we e whether organs 
are large or small. If so, a smooth, even head must be set down as 
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having no organs at all. When all the organs are of equal size, the 

surface will be comparatively smooth, and the head well formed or 

beautiful. When one portion of a head is made up of large organs, 

it will sometimes stand an inch farther from the medulla oblongata or 

center of the brain than other por- 

tions, yet the head throughout that 

large region will be quite smooth. A 

man with a 23-inch head might have 

all his organs large, and there might 

not be a bump on his head; on the 

same principle that a wagon wheel 

may be large, having long spokes on 

every side, and yet have a perfectly 

smooth rim. A head of average size 

might be twenty-one inches, and be 

shaped exactly like the large head, 

and all the organs be average in size, 

and the mental caliber be less strong 

accordingly; just as the forward 

Fen, Steere Give, wheel of a wagon being a third smaller 

Showing the edge of the skull, its rela- than the hind one, is, nevertheless, 

tive thickness—the dotted line showing Just as round, and its surface just as 
the division between the two plates. smooth. 

If a line be drawn through the head from the opening of one ear 
to the opening of the other, it will pass through the capital of the 
spinal column at the base of the brain which is called medulla oblon- 
gata. It lies just inside of the hole seen through the base of the 
skull, fig. 1. -From that common center, in every direction, the brain 
radiates like the spokes of a wheel or the slats of a fan, and accord- 
ing to the length of these radii, or the distance from the common 
center of the brain to the surface where the organ is located, is the 
organ large or small. And 
though we have said this 
in unmistakable terms a 
hundred times in the Jour- 

NAL, and five thousand 
times in our lectures, still 
learned dunces’ insist on 
battling Phrenology as if 
the last quarter of an inch 
of the surface of the head 
was the only indication we 
had of large or small or- 
gans. We have taken the 
trouble, and been at some 
expense, to have engray- 
ings prepared for the illus- us. 2.—See Tasunen—Ses View. 
tration of this subject, which are here introduced. We have made 
top views, side views, and front views of two skulls (the originals 
being subject to the inspection of any person who will take the trouble 
to call at our office), and we think by the aid of these we can make this 
subject of radial development, or length of fiber from the center of the 
brain, plain to the mean- 
est capacity. Fig. 2 is a 
side view of the skull of 
Big Thunder, a noted 
Winnebago Indian chief, 
whose head is short but 
very broad. The Indian 
character is chiefly known 
for those qualities which 
come from the middle 
lobes of the brain, viz., 
the propensities, especial- 
ly Destructiveness, Com- 
bativeness, Cautiousness, 
Fre. 3.—Arrican—Sipz View. and Secretiveness, but not 
for social or intellectual power. Compare the form of this head with 
fig. 3, the skull of an African, which is long and narrow, showing 
weakness in the organs of the side-head, by the large development of 
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which the power of the Indian character is distinguished. The brain of 
the negro runs far back, showing great social power, but the head being 


narrow there is not great force. 
We introduce the same skulls in 
different aspects. Fig. 4 shows 
the top view of Big Thunder's 
head with its great width and ter- 
rible power; and on the surface 
will be seen the dotted outline of 
the African, fig. 3. See how much 
broader and shorter Big Thunder’s 
skull! and, according to Phrenol- 
ogy, how much more policy, and 
power, and force, and caution 
would be exhibited! Now, the 
difference in the width of these 
two skulls in the region of the 
ears is an inch and a quarter, and 
there is a difference of three- 
quarters of an inch in the length 
of the two heads, yet the skulls 
themselves, which have been saw- 


Fie. 4.—Bie Taunper—Topr View, 
wits Dorrep OvuTLINe oF AFRICAN. 





ed open, are of about equal thickness. Who will say that there 
could be a difference of an inch and a quarter in the thickness of 
the two skulls if they now belonged to the living heads, instead 
of being opened to inspection by thé saw? The thickness of skulls 
can not, by any possibility, account for the differences in the dimen- 
sions of heads; and those of which 
we have here given the measure- 
ment do not indicate the broadest 
differences we can find either in 
our cabinet or in our daily pro- 
\ fessional practice. Contrast fig. 4 
| with fig. 5, the same skulls, the 
| African being shaded with the 
! dotted outline of Big Thunder 
lying over it, and with these facts 
before the reader, he can not but 
see that a phrenologist must be 
dull indeed who would make a 
mistake on such heads; and he 
who would say that the differences 
in heads could be made up by the 
differences in the thickness of 
skulls, either does not know, or 
intends to misstate, the facts. Fig. 


Fie. 5.—Arrican—Top View, 
wits Dorrep OvuTLINE oF Bie THUNDER. § jg front view of the skull rep- 
resented by fig. 3. The side view, fig. 3, shows it to be long. Fig. 6 
shows it to be narrow. Fig. 7is a front view of Big Thunder, of which 


fig. 2 is the side view. How broad it is in the region of the ears! Mr. 
Carpenter, already quoted, speaks of men of sound understanding and 
men of genius, the one class being governed by their will and judg- 
ment, the other by their emotions. 

Phrenology explains this perfectly. We 

determine the size of the intellectual 

organs, as a class, by the length of the 

head forward of the ears as much as by 

the height and squareness of the fore- 

head. A person may have a large head, 

yet a short forehead; that is, the dis- 

tance from the opening of the ear to 

the center of the forehead may be short, 

but the back-head may be long and 

wide and require a large hat, while the 

intellect, the organs of which are located 

in the forehead, being small, is weak. 

Again, a person may havea small head ¥"* &—APstcan—Fnont View. 
and a strong intellect, but it will be found that the principal part of the 
brain is forward of the ears. The idea, therefore, entertained by un- 
informed objectors, that a person requiring a large hat should be intel- 
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lectual in all cases, and one requiring an average or small hat must be 
necessarily weak in intellect, is a palpabie fallacy. The average Indian 
brain is about as large as that of the white man, but he is far his infe- 
rior in intellect. Those who are acquainted with Indian heads are 
aware that their middle lobes of the brain are immense, while the 
anterior or intellectual lobes are com- 
paratively deficient. But the Indian 
mind corresponds with the shape of 
his brain. His animal passions are 
excessively strong compared with his 
intellect. Pride, determination, cau- 
tion, slyness, and cruelty are his lead- 
ing characteristics, and the organs of 
these propensities are located about the 
ears and crown of the head. The an- 
nexed figures representing a bottom 
view of two brains illustrate this point. 
Fig. 8 shows a Caucasian brain. The 
letters A A and B B show the anterior 
Fic. 7.—Bie THuNDER—Front ViEW. or intellectual brain; from B B to 
C C, the middle or animal lobes of the brain; D D, the posterior or 
social brain. The same letters also relate to fig. 9. It will be seen 
that in the Caucasian brain the three regions are nearly equal, while in 
the Indian there is a vast predominance in the size of the middle 
lobes. Fig. 1 shows where the three lobes of brain rested during life, 
and represents very fairly the Caucasian head, while fig. 4, a top view 
of the head of Big Thunder, shows a correspondence with the Indian 
brain, fig. 9, in broadness and shortness, and comparative smallness in 
front. Can Mr. Beck see any difference between fig. 8 and fig. 9? 
If these were inclosed in the skull, would he have to hunt for hills 
and hollows to see any difference in those middle lobes? Could he 
see no difference between’ the outlines of fig. 4 and fig. 5? Would a 
little deviation in the thickness of the skull or in the form of the 
surface of the skull throw him entirely off his balance? Did he never 
see hens’ eggs that were short and broad, and others that were long 
and more oval? and did he suppose the difference in their form to be in 
the difference existing in the thickness of the shells? This is 
perfectly analogous. The shells of eggs differ in thickness. Some are 
so thin they scarcely are sufficient to maintain the fluid mass within, 
while others are comparatively thick and firm. 7 
But we can determine a thick and a thin skull during life. Let the 
hand be laid firmly upon the top of the head, and ask a man to speak, 








D 
Fre. 8.—CavcastaN Bratn—Bottom View. 


or cough, or clear his throat, and there will be a sensible vibration. 
People with fine hair, thin skin, light limbs, and small, finely chiseled 
features will have a thin skull generally, and the vibration will be 








ot 


very great; while a person with a big fist, coarse hair, strong features, 
and stout shoulders will have a thicker skull, and the vibration will be 
less. A man versed in physiology and anatomy can instantly see by 
temperament and the general make-up of a man about how thick his 





Fre. $9.—Inpran Brars—Bortom View. 


skull is, almost as easily as one can determine the thickness of egg 
shells by feeling the force required to break them. 

Fig. 10 is copied from the cast of the head of Black Hawk. How 
broad that base! how the head narrows as it rises! He was well 
known as a cruel, ferocious warrior. He was a marked specimen of 
predominant animal and selfish propensities. He delighted in all the 
savage cruelty of Indian warfare, and 
his untamed : ature would not wince 
even in the presence of the great Gen- 
eral Jackson ; and though he was a cap- 
tive in the heart of the enemy’s coun- 
try, he still stood erect and felt like a 
thunderbolt, strong and self-contained, 
Compare Black Hawk with fig. 11, 
Gosse, copied from a cast of the living 
head. He was noted for kindness, mo- 
ral sympathy, unselfishness, and ineffi- 

== ciency. His head was narrow and 
Fic. 10.—Biack Hawk, rnom Cast. flattened at the sides. The head of 
Gosse, though on the whole as large as that of Black Hawk, would 
measure from side to side less than the inside of the skull of Black 
Hawk at the region of the middle lobes of the brain in the region above 
and about the ears; and will anybody tell us that that difference is 
made up by the thickness of the skull ? 

In the light of these engravings and of this argument, the talk about 
bumps, and about the slight differences in the 
thickness of skulls, or in the thickness of dif- 
ferent parts of the same skull, must vanish into 
thin air, and ought to make their advocates 
ashamed of their folly or misrepresentation, or 
both. But we apprehend that they don’t know 
any better. The frequent remarks which in- 
telligent people make in our office show that 
there is a wide-spread error abroad, to the 
effect that we determine the size of organs, 
not by thé length of fiber from the center of 
the base of the brain, but by slight undulations ? 
of the surface. For they say,“ You must have => 
an exceedingly sensitive touch to notice the pie. 11.—Gosse, rrom Caer. 
slight differences between one organ and UNseLFisH axp ICIENT. 
another ;” whereas the length of fiber differs*in different heads by a 
whole inch, and sometimes more. 

Mr. Beck, like others, must have his say at the frontal sinus or open- 
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ing between the external ancl internal tables of the skull, which occurs 
above the root of the nose, in the region of Individuality, and some- 
times extends up to the margin of Locality and Eventuality. In fig. 
12 we illustrate the subject of the frontal sinus or opening. A, shows 
a child twelve years of age, and the opening is represented entirely be- 
low the base of the brain, and 
up to'that age it could offer there- 
fore no possible impediment to 
the correct examination of all 
the organs across, the brow. 
When the voice changes and the 
person emerges from child life 
to adult life, the frontal sinus in- 
creases in ize and extends up- 
ward. Sometimes it is very 
slight; at other times the open- 
ing is greater. The celebrated 
Dr. Rush maintained that the 
frontal sinus constituted a kind 
\ of sounding-board for the voice ; 

. that those in whom it was least 
ome. ee had the most shrill voices, while 

, i. 2 those in whom it was the largest 

had the more grum voices. Before the voice changes from childish 
treble, the frontal sinus is known always to be small. Woman has less 
of this sinus than man; and we believe those who have light, sharp, 
soprano, or tenor voices have less than those who sing a deep alto or 
a heavy bass. We believe, moreover, we can generally determine those 





who have a large and those who have a small frontal sinus by the ex- © 


ternal appearance of the head, temperament, etc. 

In fig. 12 the sinus is seen to have risen from below the base of the 
brain to some extent upward. This frontal sinus affords sometimes an 
impediment to an accurate analysis of the organs located there, but not 
a serious obstacle, as we can generally estimate with considerable accu- 
racy the size of the opening. We have judged of many skulls relative 
to the size of the frontal sinus, and then sawed them open and com- 
pared our estimate with the facts. 

Mr. Beck closes with this stunning argument : “ If Phrenology means 
anything, it destroys at one blow man’s free agency, and establishes the 
grossest materialism in exchange for Christianity.” He claims literally 
that from the heart proceedeth good and evil things, and not from the 
head. We should like to know how much more perfectly God made 
the heart than he made the brain, and if man’s mental nature has the 
heart for an agent, how much more holy and perfect and immaterial it 
is than if it were manifested through that other God-created organ— 
the brain. We do not see any materialism in the one view which does 
not also belong to the other. If there were any difference, it would be 
in favor of the brain, since it is a far more delicate structure than the 
heart. Certainly the heart is a very powerful muscle, while the brain 
is a very delicate mass of most delicate nerve fibers, carefully protected, 
receiving ten times more blood for its nourishment than any other 
equal portion of the system; and yet when this delicate brain is assert- 
ed to be the instrument which the highest part of man’s nature employs 
for its manifestation, it is gross materialism; but the soul may act 
through the heart, which is a mere muscle, and there is no materialism 
at all in it. Somehow the mind and the body have relation to each 
other. It is by means of the heart or the head most people firmly be- 
lieve. Without calling in question the biblical statement, we may 
simply say that the language respecting the heart is employed in har- 
mony with the public sentiment of the time. . For we read in the Scrip- 
tures, also, that the bowels of compassion yearned, and that God tried 
the reins of men ; but we suppose Mr, Beck would be ashamed to say 
that he felt sorry for poor persons in his bowels, that when he saw the 
affliction of some sorrow-stricken friend he had a sudden fit of colic. 
The Bible was not given as a scientific text-book. It was not made 
for the technical teaching of astronomy, or natural philosophy, or met- 
aphysics, scientifically considered. It employed the language and 
the metaphors adapted to the knowledge and opinions of men at the 
time; and the statement that the sun and moon stood still on a cer- 
tain occasion was no more intended to teaeh the real facts of astron- 











omy, than the expressions relative to the heart (inner life or disposition) 
being the fountain of wickedness were intended to teach mental science, 
or that the heart, and not the brain, was the seat of thought. Phrenol- 
ogy, we may say, lays the broadest and strongest foundation of any 
system of mental philosophy the world has seen in proof of the ex- 
istence of a God, moral responsibility, and immortality, There is no 
materialism in it that does not equally appertain to any other system 
of moral philosophy or religious teaching. But the term materialism 
is a club which bigotry and ignorance have always been inclined to 
wield against Phrenology. It is the mad-dog cry which men utter 
when they have no argument to use. Infidels and materialists have 
believed Phrenology, not because they were infidels, otherwise the 
multiplication-table might be condemned because some among its be- 
lievers did not accept the five points of Calvinism, or the thirty-nine 
articles of the Episcopal Church. 

The principles of Phrenology are true. Some men are not wise 
enough in all cases to understand its application to all individuals; even 
as there are few, if any, physicians wise enough to understand always 
perfectly every case of illness that may be brought to their attention. 
It is a great science to understand temperament. One can not always 
determine to the last degree of accuracy the thickness of the skull or 
scalp, or the state of health in which a subject may be, and thus he 
may slightly overrate or underrate him. But Phrenology is the best 
philosophy of the mind the world has seen. It is the only practical 
science by which the minds of strangers can be read. One well versed 
in it will go into a dark room with twenty strangers, and he will give 
a better history of those men than most persons can do who have 
known them all their lives; that is to say, a history of their real char- 
acters. Ten persons of widely varied attainment, talent, and dispo- 
sition may be put into a dark room, and if we can not so read the 
character of each that an honest, intelligent committee shall know and 
acknowledge whom we are examining in each case, we would be 
ashamed of ourselves. We will take the skulls of ten men whose char- 
acters during life have been notorious for power in different directions, 
and we will write out their respective characters in such a manner as 
not to make an essential mistake in the whole of them. Can Mr. Beck 
do the same by feeling of the breasts of men? Can he tell about how 
much humanity, or courage, or deceit, or ambition, or affection, or 
intelligence, or ingenuity they have ? 

We don’t know who Mr. Beck is. Of course we have no personal 
feclings respecting him. As he has seen fit to attack Phrenology, and 
put his name to his article, we suppose he is willing to be criticised. 
We commend to alla careful study of Phrenology, not to see what 
flaws and defects it may have, but how much of truth; what aid it 
will give mothers and teachers in the training, guidance, and culture 
of the young; how much it may do for individuals in understanding 
themselves, that they may restrain their ions and build up their 
virtues, and guide and regulate their whole lives. Much yet remains 
to be learned of Phrenology, doubtless. er is not yet complete, 
nor its expounders perfect in j t knowledge ; but if any 
man will spend one hour with us in the careful examination of our 
collection, and we can not convince by authentic skulls and the casts of 
historical heads that Phrenology is based on great fundamental truths, 
we will bury our skulls, break our casts, and seek another occupation. 
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Wuat rr Costs.—There are 100,000 men in New York who receive 
wages for either manual or mental If they take each one drink 


a day at ten cents the total is $10; and for ci 
and 8 when say ptr cach, $10,000 making $0 000" a day $140,000 
oe as eee we reuse Buy i 
smoking an , 
to the ~ bowel nor to te bealae_ Booming eg 
[Is that all? why not enumerate the diseases, pauperism, demoraliza- 
tion, and crime which also grow out of this drinking, smoking, and 
chewing? But what's the use? If one be so imbecile or idiotic that 
he can not see that these things ruin thousands of human beings, 
what’s the use of such exposures? and even more sensible men, who 
see and deplore these facts, are such slaves to their appetites that they 
will not deny and free themselves. Oh, the weakness and folly of poor 
human beings! Oh, the wickedness of self-indulgence and enervation ! 
Oh, the cowardice, and the apish imitation of perverted man! His 
tendency and his doom, proud and vain as he is, seems to be down, 


down, DOWN !] 
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Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only blisa 

Of paradise that has survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as lu truth she is, 

Heaw'n-born, and destined to the skies agalu.—Cowper 





BORROWERS. 
—o— 

THERE are many people, especially in rural 
districts, who have a weakness for borrowing 
from their neighbors articles of food and of 
household economy. They do not mean to do 
that which is improper. In fact, they would 
be shocked did one seek to remonstrate with 
them in regard to this practice because of its 
immorality or injustice. They always intend 
to be even with the good-natured neighbor 
who responds to their requests, by returning 
him weight for weight, or measure for meas- 
ure, for all the favors granted. But somehow 
or other they are constantly finding themselves 
in “unlucky” predicaments most unexpect- 
edly, and so add gradually to their score of 
debits. The extreme to which this borrowing 
practice is sometimes carried by a farmer or a 
housewife is surprising. And one “grown 
gray” in its trammels, if refused a favor, is 
most likely to exhibit all the indignation of 
offended and injured dignity and forbearance. 
Here is an anecdote so much in point that we 
can not forego the luxury of printing it. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Green to her husband, 
one morning, “the meal which we borrowed 
from Mr. Black a few days ago is almost out, 
and we must bake to-morrow.” 

“Well,” said her husband, “ send and borrow 
a half bushel at Mr. White’s; he sent to mill 
yesterday.” 

“And when it comes shall we return the 
peck we borrowed more than a month ago 
from the widow Grey?” 

“No,” said the husband, gruffly; “she can 
send for jt when she wants it. Sam, do you 


go down to Mr. Brown’s and ask him to lend - 


me his ax to chop some wood this forenoon ; 
ours is dull, and I saw him grind his last night. 
And, Jim, do you go to Mr. Clark’s and ask 
him to lend me his hammer; and, do you 
hear? you might as well borrow a few nails 
while about it.” 

A little boy enters and says, “My father 
sent me to ask if you had done with his hoe 
which you borrowed a week ago last W ednes- 
day ; he wants to use it.” 

“ Wants his hoe, child? What can he want 
with it? Ihave not done with it yet; but if 
he wants it, I suppose he must have it. Tell 
him to send it back, though, as soon as he can 
spare it.” 

They sat down to breakfast. “O, mercy!” 
exclaims Mrs. Green, “ there is iiot a particle 
of butter in the house. S§i, run over to Mrs. 
Notable’s—she always has excellent butter in 
her dairy—and ask her to lend me a plateful.” 

After a few minutes Si returns; “ Mrs. 
Notable says she has sent you the butter, but 
begs you to remember that she has already 
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lent you seventy-nine platesful, which are 
scored on the dairy door.” 

“Seventy-nine platesful! It is no such 
thing; I never had half that'quantity. I 
declare I have a mind never'to' borrow any- 
thing of that mean creature again as long as I 
live.” * HOSS By. 40 

[Moraw:* It ‘id better to’ subseribe for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL than to borrow it.] 





DANCING. 


A CORRESPONDENT propounds the following: 

Will you please to inform me the harm of 
dancing, if there be any harm in it? Is it 
not a benefit to society? The Scriptures tell 
us that there is “a time to dance,” but Chris- 
tian people generally teach that dancing is a 
disgrace and a sin. 

Answer. On the subject of dancing there has 
been a great deal of controversy. The chief 
opponents of dancing in the religious world, 
we believe, are the Puritans and the Method- 
ists, and we are not surprised that they con- 
ceived a strong prejudice against this amuse- 
ment, for both of these denominations came 
out from a church whose adherents were re- 
markable for wealth, and luxury, and the tend- 
ency to worldly amusements. And since danc- 
ing was employed ‘as a kind of climacteric of 
worldly pleasure, the anathemas of those sin- 
cere and austere dissenters were hurled at 
dancing with great vehemence. 

Those who are trained up under liberal teach- 
ing bring, as an argumentin favor of dancing and 
as an offset against the anathemas of the church, 
that passage in Ecclesiastes iii. 4: “A time 
to weep, and a time to laugh; a time to mourn, 
and a time to dance,” and seem to think that 
they have got an argument from biblical prac- 
tice. But the writer commences by saying: 
“To everything there is a season; and a time 
to every purpose under the heaven.” We do 
not exactly understand that to mean that all 
things that happen are specially authorized, or 
that they are all good because they may be 
expected to happen. In the sixth verse we 
find, “ A time to get, and a time to lose; a time 
to keep, and a time to cast away.” In the 
eighth verse we find: “A time to love, and a 
time to hate; a time of war, and a time of 
peace.” Now, a time to lose can hardly be 
supposed a necessity of Providence or nature ; 
it is, rather, a result of carelessness. “ A time 
to hate” is not introduced to show that hatred 
is good or profitable; but it is simply an- 
nounced that these things occur, and that they 
occupy the time and attention of people; and the 
writer concludes in the twelfth verse: “I know 
that there is no good in them, but for a man to 
rejoice, and to do good in his life.” 

In the fifteenth verse we find: “ That which 
hath been is now; and that which is to be hath 
already been.” That is to say, the passions, 
habits, and usages of men, the recurrence of 
seasons, and the revolving phenomena of na- 
ture will go on, and that man should rejoice and 
do good in his life. 





As dancing 1s frequently practiced, it cer- 
tainly is a nuisance and an evil. Young peo- 
ple dressed lightly, dancing all night, and 
going home to a cold room at daylight, have 
often caught cold and suffered in health. Be- 
sides, the concomitants of dancing have been 
bad, 

It has also been connected with rum-taverns 
in the country, and with various forms of dis- 
sipation in the city; but we can not see any 
more evil in a social danee than in t mp- 
ing of children on the lawn or in the play- 
room. There are plays, as they are called, al- 
lowed in social life, in which there is running 
and kissing, which are forty times more rude, 
and, we think, more vulgar than dancing, as 
practiced among respectable people, ever was 
or could be. 

Dancing should not be abused. When not 
abused, we see in it no moral wrong; but he 
that feels guilty in reference to it had better 
avoid it altogether. 


> <a © 


Doracr.—* Once a man, and twice a child,” 
is a common saying. First childhood should 
be devoted to growth of body and culture of 
mind, fitting the person for the duties of life. 
Second childkood, to a preparation for that 
great change which is so sure to come, 
and so near at hand. What is there more 
beautiful than to observe hale old age meekly, 
quietly, devoutly ripening into the spiritual 
stage, when mortality puts on immortality ? 
and what more repugnant or dreadful than 
to see a vain old man, full of selfish pride 
and egotism, go down to a desolate grave, 
unwept and unmourned ? 

An irreligious, driveling, miserly old man, 
seeking for praise he does not deserve, clutch- 
ing at property he can not hold, és like a child 
crying for the moon, or straining after play- 
things beyond his reach. Oh, that these weary 
and wearing creatures could know the comfort 
of true resignation !. Oh, that they could grace- 
fully yield to the inevitable, and say “ Thy 
will be done!” 

When men have ceased to be men; when 
they have again become as children—which 
they seldom or never realize,—it is the duty of 
their friends to take them in charge before 
they ruin their reputation, make way with their 
means of support, and become cha on pub- 
lic charity. Middle owes this alike to 
childhood and to old It is often lamented 
that one should out-live both his usefulness 
and his means of enjoyment. May it not be so 
with us ; me wey en the organs of the body 
cease to perform their functions, and when the 
faculties of the mind become so nearly ex- 
hausted, that usefulness to others and ~<a 
ment to ourselves become no longer possible, 


be resigned to 
“ Wrap the dra; of our couch 
Abonat us, lie down to pleasant dreams," 


and awaken to the music of the spheres in the 
realms beyond the tomb. 


Mr. Joun M. Suitu, of Owensville, Ohio, 
writes: “I have ten acres of sixty years’ cul- 
tivation, and I have harvested this season 
twenty-seven bushels to the acre off it.” He 
asks, with justifiable pride, “ Can anybody beat 
that?” 
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A CHILD ON THE JUDGMENT-SEAT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “‘ SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 





Wuenrs hast thou been toiling all day, sweet heart, 
That thy brow is burdened andsad? ~~ 

The Master's work may make weary feet, 
Bat it leaves the spirit glad. 


Was thy garden nipped with the midnight frost, 
Or scorched with the mid-day glare ? 

Were thy vines laid low, or thy lilies crushed, 
That thy face is so full of care? 


“ Ne pleasant garden toils were mine ; 
T have sat on the judgment-seat, 

Where the Master sits at eve, and calle 
The children round his feet.” 


How camest thou on the Jndgment-seat ?, 
Sweet heart, who eet thee there ? 

*Tis a lonely and lofty seat for thee, 
And well might fill thee with care. 


“IT climbed to the jadgment-seat myself; 
I have sat there alone all day, 

For it grieved me to see the children around 
Idling their life away. 


“They wasted the Master's precious seed, 
They wasted the precious hours ; 

They trained not the vines, nor gathered the fruits, 
And they trampled the sweet, meek flowers.” 


And what did’st thou on the judgment-seat ? 
Sweet heart, what didet thou there? 

Wonld the idlers heed thy childish voice ? 
Did the garden mend for thy care? 


“ Nay, that grieved me more; I called and I cried, 
But they left me there forlorn ; 

My voice was weak, and they heeded not, 
Or they laughed my words to scorn.” 


Oh! the jndgment-seat was not for thee, 
The servants were not thine; 

And the eyes which fix the praise and the blame, 
See farther than thine or mine. 


The voice that shall sound there at eve, sweet heart, 
Will not strive nor cry to be heard ; 

It will hush the earth, and hush the hearts, 
And none will resist its words. 


Should I see the Master's treasures lost, 
The gifte that should feed his poor, 

And not li't my voice (be it weak as it may), 
And not be grieved sore?” 


Wait ti!l the evening falls, sweet heart, 
Wait till the evening falls ; 

The Master is near, and knoweth all— 
Wait till the Master calls. 


But how fared thy garden-plot, sweet heart, 
While sat’st on the judgment-seat ? 

Who watered thy roses, and trained thy vines, 
And kept them from careless feet ? 


“ Nay, that is the saddest of all to me, 
That is the saddest of all! 

My vines are trailing, my roses are parched, 
My lilies droop and fall.” 


Go back to thy garden-plot, sweet heart ; 
Go back till the evening falls, 

And bind thy lilies, and train thy vines, 
Till for thee the Master calls. 


Go, make thy garden fair if thou canst, 
Thou workest never alone; 

Perchance he whoee plot is next to thine, 
Will see it, and mend his own. 


And the next may copy hie, sweet heart, 
Till all grows fair and sweet ; 

And when the Master comes at eve, 
Happy faces his coming will greet. 


Then shall thy joy be full, sweet heart, 
In the garden #o fair to see ; 

In the Master's words of praise to all, 
In a look of his own for thee. 





THE PHRENOLOGIST’S PROPHECY. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 

Tue occasion was one of those private balls 
in Vienna, such as could be given only by 
Prince Metternich, that great statesman who, 
fifty years ago, had reached therpinnacle of 
powe., and ruled with subtile hand the destinies 
of Europe. At this festival there were assem- 
bled all the noble and distinguished personages 
then clustering round the throne of Hapsburg. 
All the ambassadors and plenipotentiaries of 
the European nations, the celebrities of the 
court of Vienna, the nobility of the empire, 
clad in dazzling uniforms and decorated with 
brilliant orders, thronged the spacious saloons. 
A small army of belles, blooming with grace 
and beauty, and glittering with jewels, shone 
like stars of the first order amid the assembly ; 
and of them all the beautiful Princess de T—, 
through whom the artful diplomatic host had 
secured the good graces of the gallant Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, bore the palm for loveli- 
ness. It is well known how many diplomatic 
combinations have been brought about by the 
esprit of beautiful women, and by their adroit- 
ness in intrigue. Among the gentlemen guests 
assembled in the gay saloons, there was only 
one who, like the Princess de T——, com- 
manded in such high degree the attention of 
tht company. He was Count P——,to whose 
high position, wealth, handsome exterior, and 
irresistible courtesy this attention had soon 
been conceded. Only a few days before he 
had arrived at Vienna from his estates in 
Bohemia, and had presented himself to the 
Emperor, his feudal chief. Metternich’s keen 
eye sought in this young man a clever tool, to 
whom an important part in the diplomatic 
drama of the world might be assigned. 


While the company promenaded with easy 
elegance in the gay saloons, two men, half 
hidden by the massive portiéres, stood in a 
niche, engaged in lively conversation. One of 
them was of a supple figure, not over forty, 
showing a high degree of refinement in his 
whole bearing—his broad forehead indicating 
high culture and intellectual discernment, with 
a slightly curved nose, large blue eyes, and a 
little, firm mouth. This was Prince Metter- 
nich, the all-powerful. Always master of him- 
self, he knew how to turn to the best account 
for Austria the weaknesses of the great, and 
this so dexterously that those whom he had 
selected as his victims could not abstain from 
following magnetically his will. Where no 
motives of statesmanship were involved, the 
great diplomatist appeared as the most amia- 
ble, accessible man of the world, and even 
not. devoid of generous emotions. So he ap- 
peared just now toward his companion, with 
whom he was conversing. This was a man 
apparently near sixty, but elastic with the 
vigor and spirit of a much younger age. The 
high, bald forehead, the quick eye, the marked 
features, full of expression, signified the deep 
thinker and sharp observer. This was Francis 
Joseph Gall, the celebrated physiologist, and 








whose “ doctrine of the brain,” after his lectures 
about it had been prohibited at first at Vienna, 
at that time again belonged to the allowed 
topics of conversation with the beau monde of 
Vienna, and made him the most consulted 
scientific medical man of the imperial city. 

We hear only what seems to be the end of a 
conversation. 

“Then you share the general opinion, Doc- 
tor,” Metternich asked with a smile, “that 
Princess S—— is an admirable lady ?” 

“ Pertectly !” 

“Do you think her able to accomplish a 
political intrigue ?” the statesman continued. 

“The looks of the charming lady and the 
expression of her face indicate a desire to ven- 
ture in that field,” Gall replied, letting his eye 
rest on the subject of their conversation; “ but 
I may not mistake if I presume to say that she 
lacks perseverance and that penetrating order 
of mind which is necessary to bring to a vic- 
torious end what she may commence with the 
best spirit.” 

“So, so!” smiled Metternich, a little doubt- 
fully. “You, however, with your infallible 
gift of prophecy, indeed ought to know. But 
how do you judge that splendid young man, 
Count P——? Ina fortnight, since he entered 
the circle of our society, he has conquered the 
hearts of all our ladies, I do not blame the 
fair ones for it, when even the men—myself 
not excluded—are attracted by his genuine 
chivalry and manly grace, combined in a rare 
manner with the profoundest knowledge. The 
Emperor intends attaching him to the court by 
a marriage. I prophecy a brilliant future to 
the young man. Eh, what do you say to it, my 
dear Doctor?” 

“T only saw him in passing by,” Gall replied ; 
“he really possesses all the external qualities 
which your highness has been kind enough to 
mention to me; but, nevertheless——” 


“T could have imagined,” the Prince laugh- 
ingly interrupted him, “that you, on the 
strength of your system, would only condition- 
ally grant the correctness of my opinions. But 
at least do not apply too hurriedly your system 
to him.” 

“My system is founded on keen and long 
observations only, and I have not yet had a 
sufficient opportunity for them. I only beg to 
remark that my system adheres to the principle, 
that a beautiful outside does not always war- 
rant good and excellent inner qualities.” 

“ Concerning the Count, I believe myself to 
be so little mistaken about him, that I leave 
him unconditionally to your examination. 
Analyze his features, touch and feel the bumps 
or ‘ protuberances’ of his brain, as you please, 
and I am sure you will arrive at the conclusion 
that there never was a finer soul in a more 
beautiful body.” 

“ Perhaps——” began Gall, when a valet of 
the Prince respectfully approached him and 
announced that just now a courier had arrived 
who would deliver his dispatches to his high- 
ness. With the words, “I shall be back soon !” 
Metternich left the physician to give his atten- 
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tion to offi@ial duties for a short time in his 
study. 

Gall, remaining alone, nodded his head won- 
deringly over the almost vehement patronage 
which Count P—— enjoyed, not only from the 
powerful diplomatist, but also from the court 
and its numerous planets. He now began, 
during the festival, unobservedly but closely to 
scrutinize the “favorite of fortune,” and to 
penetrate, as it were, with “ the spiritual sound- 
ings” of his system, to the Count’s inner heart. 

Count P—— had just danced a mazurka with 
the charming Princess Z——, and that with an 
elegance in which grace and boldness of move- 
ment were combined. Ladies and gentlemen 
gave vent to their admiration of the excellent 
dancer, when the observing physician was 
slightly tapped on the shoulder. It was the 
Prince, who, returned from his study, again 
conducted the Doctor into his conversational 
niche. 

“Have you now, Dector, subjected the young 
Count to a closer observation, and convinced 
yourself that he is a—perfect creature?” 

Gall stepped nearer to the Prince, and after 
having looked around as if to assure himself 
that there was nobody listening, whispered 
resolutely into his ear: “ Your perfect creature, 
my Prince, is nothing more than a—perfect 
villain !” 

“ By all the saints, Doctor!” the Prince re- 
plied, with a forced smile, which could not 
quite cover his bad humor, “ you seem to be 
strangely disposed to joking to-day, or your 
otherwise very esteemed system has got a 
hole!” 

“Your highness would perhaps have no 
leisure to listen to my arguments,” Gall replied, 
bowing gravely ; “but time will show which 
of us has mistaken—you, my Prince, or I.” 

A few years afterward a ghastly, unheard-of 
crime threw not only Germany, but the whole 
of Europe, into terror. A criminal of high 
standing, brought to trial, was sentenced to 
lose his title and honors, and then to be be- 
headed. The sentence was executed. 

This criminal was the amiable, elegant Count 
P——, the favorite of Metternich and the no- 
bility of Austria. 

Not long after that time Prince Metternich 
visited Dr. Gall at Paris, where he had re- 
moved, and where, in 1828, he died at his 
country seat in Montrouge, near the French 
capital. When the Prince entered the room of 
the savant, a young man left it with the easy, 
elegant manners of a man of the world. 

“Who was that nice young man who just 
left?” the Prince asked. 

“A Russian—a M. de R——. He studies 
medicine here for his pleasure; but, besides, he 
seems to be an ardent politician,” Gall replied. 

“T must confess that seldom a young man 
made, by his exterior, such a favorable impres- 
sion upon me as that one,” remarked Metter- 
nich. \ 

“ Your highness’ kindness is too well known 
to me,” the physician replied, “to surprise me 
with regard to this stranger. I, however, ven- 
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| ture to remind your highness only of Count 
| P——,” Gall added, with slight malice. 

“T remember him,” the Prince said, with a 
sweet-sour face. “I deceived myselfthen. As 





PORTRAIT OF PHILIP PHILLIPS. 





is well developed—perceptives and re- 
flectives are well proportioned; he ac- 
quires knowledge readily, and imparts it 
as easily. Ideality, Sublim- 
ity, Constructiveness, Time, 
Tune, etc., are full or large; 
he has very large Firmness, 
with full SelfEsteem and 
Approbativeness, and he is 
very persevering, quite dig- 
nified, and ambitious to ex- 
cel. Benevolence is the larg- 
est organ of the moral group ; 
he is kindly, generous, leni- 
ent, forgiving. His social 
feelings are sufficiently devel- 
oped to make him friendly, 
neighborly, and companion- 
able, but not enough to in- 
b cline him to idolize others. 
’ He is very spirited as an op- 
ponent, and never yields a 
point when in the right. He 
may not court controversy, 
neither will he shun it. He 
has large and active Combat- 





regards M. de R——,, I do not believe I have to 
fear that. His face shows the expression of a 
decided man.” 

“T should assert,” the phrenologist corrected 
him, “that his face bears the most marked 
stamp of a cruel Siberian bear. Count P—— 
was a madman, whom the absolute deficiency 
of an organ for tender feeling made cruel. But 
this Russian is a wild animal by instinct. I 
believe he will meet a fate not less repulsive 
than the other.” 

A few years afterward M. de R——, arrested 
for conspiring against the life of the Russian 
emperor, was sentenced to be hung. 
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PHILIP PHILLIPS. 





Ovr subject stands about five feet 
eight inches in height; weighs not far 
from 150 pounds; is well proportioned, 
and snugly built; and has a good 
constitution, which is well preserved by 
a strictly temperate life. He has all the 
temperaments well blended. There is 
enough of the motive to give love of 
bodily action and endurance ; enough of 
thé mental to give sharpness, point, and 
activity of mind; and enough of the vital 
to keep the lamp of life steadily burning 
for many years tocome. His complex- 
ion is dark. He is a brunette; his hair 
a dark brown, and his eyes almost black ; 
his skin is clear, smooth, and of a fresh 
healthy hue. The intellect, as a whole, 








iveness—not so much Destructiveness, 
—and will manifest much mental ex- 
ecutiveness ; his moderate Concentrative- 
ness permits him to engage in a great 
variety of different interests, many of 
which he may not finish. He should 
cultivate economy. His danger lies in 
the direction of excessive mental ac- 
tivity; in “getting too many irons in 
the fire,” and in undertaking more than 
he can perform. He should tone down 
a little; take life more quietly, and try 
to realize that the world was not made 
in a day, and that he has to do but one 
man’s work. Here are some interesting 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Parr Paris was born in Western 
New York, August 13th, 1834. His father 
was one of the first settlers in that part of the 
United States; there he brought up a large 
family, nine of whom are living at the present 
time. Our singer was highly blessed in the 
parents who watched over his opening years, 
and it was a heavy blow to him when the 
angel of death called his pious mother home. 
This happened when he was only eight years 
of age. His father’s circumstances did not 
admit of Philip’s eating the bread of idleness, 
and, while yet young, he had to combine with 
the work of education, labor suitable to his 
years on a neighboring farm. In his father’s 
family it was the daily practice to sing hymns 
as a part of the family worship, so that Phil- 
ip’s natural disposition toward music was 
early stimulated and strengthened. In the 
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labors of the field he found relief and pleasure 
in singing his favorite hymns. A marked 
peculiarity of the child was, however, that he 
sang nothing but hymns, and that he often led 
the singing in school and church while quite a 
tiny lad. When fourteen years of age he 
made a public profession of religion, becoming 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
At seventeen he bound himself to work on a 
dairy-farm until he was twenty-one, the terms 
being that on the termination of his appren- 
ticeship he should receive a hundred dollars 
and two suits of clothes. Meeting with some 
success in teaching music to Sunday-school 
children, he gave as much time as he could 
command to the study of music as a science. 
His family did not give him much encourage- 
ment in this direction, thinking it a poor way 
of getting a living; but he was not to be 
daunted, and when out of his time he studied 
at the Normal Musical Institute, under Dr, 
Lowell Mason and other eminent teachers. 
After this, he went about the country holding 
Sunday-school music conventions, giving in- 
struction gratuitously, but selling melodies and 
pieces for a living. Several of these were of 
his own composition, and a great number have 
been sold since he commenced his singing pil- 
grimage. In fact, all his compositions have 
been received with an earnestness and growing 
admiration almost without precedent in pieces 
of their class. During 1868 a single American 

house in five months sold over 66,000 copies 
of his “Singing Pilgrim”, and “ Musical 

Leaves.” Since the issue of the “ Musical 
Leaves,” over 600,000 copies have been sold, 

and during two years 250,000 copies of the 

“Singing Pilgrim” were sold. During the 

late war the musical efforts of Mr. Phillips 

were very useful in raising money for the 

Christian Commission, and sometimes the 

receipts amounted to $500 in a single night. 

In the summer of 1868 he visited Europe, and 

found in England a most cordial reception, his 

fame as a singer having preceded him. He 

sang before many large audiences, and com- 

piled for the London Sunday-School Union a 

volume of melodies which is now a favorite. 


In Mr. Phillips we see a gifted man who 
has devoted himself to a singular vocation, 
that of singing sacred songs as a mode of 
declaring religious truth. A minister of 
Christianity, he exhorts, warns, urges, com- 
forts, and encourages in the hymns which he 
sings with so much sweetness and simple 
grace. He has been appointed the musical 
editor of his chuzch’s psalmody, and he is 
undoubtedly the most eloquent interpreter of 
divine songs that the Methodist Church has 
known since the days of the Wesleys. In 
1868 Mr. Phillips completed a new hymn and 
tune book called “An Offering of Praise,” 
which has been published by the Methodist 
Book Concern of New York. The successful 
consummation of this engagement led him to 
settle in this city, he having previously resided 
and edited his works in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
He possesses a clear baritone voice, the melo- 





dious intonation of which is most impressive. 
A religious paper, alluding to his voice and 
manner, says : 

“In his public efforts Mr. Phillips is very 
attractive. His song distills like dew over 
men’s soulsyand drips like precious ointment 
ov. the heart. He seems natural and simple, 
tender and trusting asa child. He draws his 
audience toward him by unseen force, by the 
outstretching circles of blessed sounds, from 
the first, and as he sings on he gets the people 
nearer and nearer to him until he and they are 
one. The electric currents of his own soul 
run like divine fire through his audience.” 

Mr. Phillips sings before conferences and 
Sunday-school conventions throughout the 
country, and is always willing, consistently 
with his engagements, to aid in any humane 
or charitable enterprises. 


ee 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Our friends of the Revolution will shake 
hands for very gratitude and satisfaction with 
the American Churchman because of its frank 


_utterances on this question. In reviewing Dr. 


Bushnell’s new book, the editor says: 


“Dr. Bushnell takes up the cudgels against 
female suffrage. We don’t think it will make 
much difference. There is surely no sense in 
allowing an ignorant, drunken peasant from 
Europe, who has been a year in the country, 
to vote, and denying the privilege to an edu- 
cated and accomplished woman. 

“ We have taken the theory of universal suf- 
frage, and it is usually claimed as ‘a natural 
right!’ There is no possibility of stopping the 
drift till it reaches its end. For ourselves, we 
do not care how soon that end is reached. We 
would help it all we could. Logically, we have 
no right, on the theory, to say one word against 
women’s voting. It is only strange they haye 
not come to the polls before this. 

“ Nothing that Dr. Bushnell says affords any 
reason to forbid them. He is laboring in the 
bewilderment of American ideas. of suffrage, 
and his reasoning is all against his conclusion. 

“The true base of the stale is the family. 
The family, on the Christian theory, is one. In 
a true Christian state, in a high and genuine 
civilization, the families are the units, and the 
true suffrage is not manhood suffrage or 
womanhood suffrage, but family suffrage. Each 
household should have its vote, whether there 
be a father at its head or a mother. 

“ But to talk of individual suffrage, and the 
denial of that suffrage to women, or even to in- 
telligent children, is absurd. 

“Dr. Bushnell would have women practice 
medicine and law, and even preach in churches, 
and yet would deny such women the suffrage 
which he is ready to confer on the ignorant man 
that sweeps out the female lawyer’s office or 
grooms the female doctor’s horse. 

“ The thing is absurd on the face of it.” 

“ That’s the ticket,” Dr. Bushnell. What do 
you say to it? 





ADVANTAGE OF HAVING A TRADE. 
—o— 

WE could preach a right good sermon to our 
youth from the statistics furnished by the 
report of the Prison Association for 1867. Of 
13,496 prisoners in the penitentiaries of the 
thirty States, 87 per cent., or seven-eighths, had 
not learned a trade, and therefore had no abso- 
lute means of support. They were dependent 
on odd jobs or petty clerkships, dependent on 
what transient employment they could find, 
and which any one could do; and idleness or 
disappointed hopes drove them to criminal 
courses. 

How very different the situation of the youth 
or man who has a trade! He is comparatively 
independent; can by industry and fidelity find 
work to do at all times, and by the exercise of 
economy gain a competence in a few years. 
Bread-and-butter are certain for him wherever 
heis. He is sure always of higher wages than 
he who has no trade; and if his genius and 
enterprise lead him into some other calling, it 
is always a satisfaction to know that in case of 
misfortune he can return to his trade. He has 
that at any rate? failure in business can not 
deprive him of it; his speculations may break 
down, but he has an anchor to leeward, as the 
sailors say; his subsistence and that of his 
family are sure. 

Boys, think of this! Many of you are yearn- 
ing for the office-desk or the counter; but 
remember that one only in ten succeeds as a 
merchant of those who actually secure the 
capital to make a start for themselves, while 
the great majority of clerks remain clerks all 
their lives. Learn a trade, boys, learn a trade ! 


cE ie th 
GENIUS AND TALENT. 


Gentvs is that quality or character of the 
mind which is inventive, or generates ; which 
gives to the world new ideas in science, art, 
literature, morals, or religion; which recog- 
nizes no set rules or principles, but is a law 
unto itself, and rejoices in its own originality ; 
which admitting of a direction, never follows 
the old beaten track, but strikes out for a new 
course; which has no fears of public opinion, 
nor leans upon public favor—always leads but 
never follows; which admits no truth unless 
convinced by experiment, reflection, or inves- 
tigation, and never bows to the ipse dizit of any 
man, or society, or creed. 

TALENT is that power or capacity of mind 
which reasons rapidly from cause to effect ; 
which sees through a thing at a glance, and 
comprehends the rules and principles upon 
which it works; which can take in knowledge 
without laborious mental study, and needs no 
iabored illustrations to impress a principle or 
a fact no matter how abstruse, hidden, com- 
plex, or intricate. Differing from genius by 
following rules and principles, but capable of 
comprehending the works of genius—imitating 
with ease, and thereby claiming a certain kind 
of originality, talent is the able, comprehensive 
agent ; while genius is the master director. 0. 
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SALEM WITCHCRAFT.* 


[Our object in reprinting this most interesting review is simply to 
show the progress made in moral, intellectual, and physical science. 
The reader will go back with us to a time—not very remote—when 
nothing was known of Phrenology and Psychology; when men and 
women were persecuted, and even put to death, through the -baldest 
ignorance and the most pitiable superstition. If we were to go back 
still farther, to the Holy wars, we should find cities and nations 
drenched in human blood through religious bigotry and intolerance. 
Let us thank God that our lot is cast in a more fortunate age, when the 
light of revelation rightly interpreted by ScrENcE points to the Source 
of all knowledge, all truth, all light. 

Our progenitors lived in a time that tried men’s souls, as the follow- 
ing lucid review most painfully shows. Richer reading than this is 
not easily found.—Ep. PHrENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.] 

THE PLACE. 

Tue name of the village of Salem is as familiar to Americans as that 
of any provincial town in England or France is to Englishmen and 
Frenchmen; yet, when uttered in the hearing of Europeans, it carries 
as back two or three centuries, and suggests an image, however faint 
and transient, of the life of the Pilgrim Fathers, who gave that sacred 
name to the place of their chosen habitation. If we were on the spot 
to-day, we should see a modern American seaport, with an interest of 
its own, but by no means a romantic one. At present Salem is suffer- 
ing its share of the adversity which bas fallen upon the shipping trade, 
while it is still mourning the loss of some of its noblest citizens in the 
late civil war. No community in the Republic paid its tribute of patri- 
otic sacrifice more generously; and there were doubtless occasions 
when its citizens remembered the early days of glory, when their 
fathers helped to chase the retreating British, on the first shedding of 
blood in the war of Independence. But now they have enough to 
think of under the pressure of the hour. Their trade is paralyzed un- 
der the operation of the tariff, their shipping is rotting in port, except so 
much of it as is sold to foreigners; there is much poverty in low places, 
and dread of further commercial adversity among the chief citizens; 
but there is the same vigorous pursuit of intellectual interests and pleas- 
ures, throughout the society of the place, that there always is wherever 
any number of New Englanders have made their homes beside the 
church, the library, and the school. Whatever other changes may 
occur from one age or period to another, the features of natural scenery 
are, for the most part, unalterable Massachusetts Bay is as it was 
when the Pilgrims cast their first look over it. Its blue waters—as 
blue as the seas of Greece—rippling up upon the sheeted snow‘of the 
sands in winter, or beating against rocks glittering in ice; in autumn 
the pearly waves flowing in under the thickets of gaudy foliage; and 
on summer evening the green surface surrounding the amethyst islands, 
where white foam spouts out of the caves and crevices. On land, there 
are still the craggy hills, and the jutting promontories of granite, where 
the barberry grows as the bramble does with us, and room is found for 
the farmstead between the crags, and for the apple-trees and little 
slopes of grass, and patches of tillage, where all else looks barren. The 
boats are out, or ranged on shore, according to the weather, just as they 
were from the beginning, only in larger numbers; and far away on 
either hand the coasts and islands, the rocks and hills and rural dwell- 
ings are as of old, save for the shrinking of the forest, and the growth 
of the cities and villages, whose spires and school-houses are visible 
here and there. 

THE SALEMITE OF FORTY YEARS AGO. 

Yet there are changes, marked und memorable, both in Salem and its 
neighborhood, since the date of thirty-seven years ago. There was 
then an exclusiveness about the place as evident to strangers, and as 
dear to natives, as the rivalship between Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
while far more interesting and honorable in its character. In Salem 





* A Review of®Cuartes W. Urnam’s Work (in two volumes; 1867; price, $6), 
which gives an Account of Salem Village, and a History of Opinions on Witchcraft 
and kindred subjects. From the Edinburgh Review. With notes in brackets by the 
Editer of the A. P. J. 





society there was a singular combination of the precision and scrupu- 
lousness-of Puritan manners and habits of thought with the pride of a 
cultivated and traveled community, boasting acquaintance with peo- 
ple of all known faiths, and familiarity with all known ways of living 
and thinking, while adhering to the customs, and even the prejudices, 
of their fathers. While relating theological conversations held with 
liberal Buddhists or lax Mohammedans, your host would whip his 
horse, to get home at full speed by sunset 6n a Saturday, that the 
groom’s Sabbath might not be encroached on for five minutes. The 
houses were hung with odd Chinese copies of English engravings, and 
furnished with a variety of pretty and-useful articles from China, never 
seen elsewhere, because none but American traders had then achieved 
any commerce with that country but in tea, nankeen, and silk. The 
Salem Museum was the glory of the town, and even of the State. Each 
speculative merchant who went forth, with or without a cargo (and the 
trade in ice was then only beginning) in his own ship, with his wife 
and her babes, was determined to bring home some offering to the Mu- 
seum, if he should accomplish a membership of that institution by 
doubling either Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope. He picked up 
an old cargo somewhere and trafficked with it for another; and so he 
went on—if not rounding the world, seeing no small part of it, and 
making acquaintance with a dozen eccentric potentates and barbaric 
chiefs, and sovereigns with widely celebrated names; and, whether the 
adventurer came home rich or poor, he was sure to have gained much 
knowledge, and to have become very entertaining in discourse. The 
houses of the principal merchants were pleasant abodes—each stand- 
ing alone beside the street, which was an avenue thick-strewn with 
leaves in autumn and well shaded in summer. Not far away were the 
woods, where lumbering went on, for the export of timber to Charles- 
ton and New Orleans, and for the furniture manufacture, which was 
the main industry of the less fertile districts of Massachusetts in those 
days. Here and there was a little lake—a “ pond”—under the shadow 
of the woods, yielding water-lilies in summer, and ice for exportation 
in winter—as soon as that happy idea had occurred to some fortunate 
speculator. On some knoll there was sure to be a school-house. Amid 
these and many other pleasant objects, and in the very center of the 
stranger’s observations, there was one spectacle that had no béauty in 
it—just as in the happy course of the life of the Salem community there 
is one fearful period. That dreary object is the Witches’ Hill at Salem ; 
and that fearful chapter of history is the tragedy of the Witch Delusion. 


HOW THE SUBJECT WAS OPENED. 

Our reason for selecting the date of thirty-seven years ago for our 
glance at the Salem of the last generation is, that at that time a clergy- 
man resident there fixed the attention of the inhabitants on the history 
of their forefathers by delivering lectures on Witchcraft. This gentle- 
man was then a young man, of cultivated mind and intellectual tastes, 
a popular preacher, and esteemed and beloved in private life. In deliv- 
ering those lectures he had no more idea than hig @adience that he was 
entering upon the great work and grand in interest of his life. 
When he concluded the course, he was u ous of having offered 
more than the entertainment of a day; yet the engrossing occupation 
of seven-and-thirty years for himself, and no little employment and in- 
terest for others, have grown out of that early effort. He was requested 
to print the lectures, and did so. They went through more than one 
edition; and every time he reverted to the subject, with some fresh 
knowledge gathered from new sources, he perceived more distinctly 
how inadequate, and even mistaken, had been his early conceptions of 
the character of the transactions which constituted the Witch Tragedy. 
At length he refused to reissue the volume. “I was unwilling,” he 
suys in the preface of the book before us, “to issue again what I had 
discevered to be an insufficient presentation of the subject.” Mean- 
time, he was penetrating into mines of materials for history, furnished 
by the peculiar forms of administration instituted by the early rulers 
of the province. It was an ordinance of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, for instance, that testimony should in all cases be taken in the 
shape of depositions, to be preserved “in perpetual remembrance.” In 
all trials, the evidence of witnesses was taken in writing beforehand, 
the witnesses being present (except in certain cases) to meet any exam- 
ination in regard to their recorded testimony. These depositions were 
carefully preserved, in complete order; and thus we may now know 
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as much about the landed property, the wills, the contracts, the assaults 
and defamation, the thievery and cheating, and even the personal mor- 
als and social demeanor of the citizens of Salem of two centuries and 
a half ago as we could have done if they had had law-reporters in their 
courts, and had filed those reports, and preserved the police depart- 
ments of newspapers like those of the present day. The documents 
relating to the witchcraft proceedings have been for the most part laid 
up among the State archives; but a considerable number of them have 
been dispersed—no doubt from their connection with family history, 
and under impulses of shame and remorse. Of these, some are safely 
lodged in literary institutions, and others are in private hands, though 
too many have been lost. 


CAREFUL HISTORIOGRAPHY. 

In a long course of years, Mr. Upham, and after him his sons, have 
searched out all documents they could hear of. When they had rea- 
son to believe that any transcription of papers was inaccurate—that 
gaps had been conjecturally filled up, that dates had been mistaken, 
or that papers had been transposed, they never rested till they had 
got hold of the originals, thinking the bad spelling, the rude gram- 
mar, and strange dialect of the least cultivated country people less 
objectionable than the unauthorized amendments of transcribers. Mr. 
Upham says he has resorted to the originals throughout. Then 
there were the parish books and church records, to which was com- 
mitted in early days very much in the life of individuals which would 
now be considered a matter of private concern, and scarcely fit for 
comment by next-door neighbors. The primitive local maps and the 
coast-survey chart, with the markings of original grants to settlers, and 
of bridges, mills, meeting-houses, private dwellings, forest roads, and 
farm boundaries, have been preserved. Between these and deeds of 
conveyance it has been possible to construct a map of the district, 
which not only restores the external scene to the mind’s eys, but casts 
a strong and fearful light —as we shall see presently—on the origin and 
course of the troubles of 1692. Mr. Upham and his sons have minutely 
examined the territory—tracing the old stone walls and the streams, 
fixing the gates, measuring distances, even verifying points of view, till 
the surrounding scenery has become as complete as could be desired. 
Between the church books and the parish and court records, the char- 
acter, repute, ways and manners of every conspicuous resident can be 
ascertained ; and it may be said that nothing out of the common way 
happened to any man, woman, or child within the district which could 
remain unknown at this day, if any one wished to make it out. Mr. 
Upham has wished to make out the real story of the Witch Tragedy ; 
and he has done it in such a way that his readers will doubtless agree 
that no more accurate piece of history has ever been written than the 
annals of this New England township. 

For such a work, however, something more is required than the most 
minute delineation of the outward conditions of men and society; and 
in this higher department of his task Mr. Upham is above all anxious 
to obtain and dispense true light. The second part of his work treats 
of what may be called the spiritual scenery of the time. He exhibits 
the superstition of that age, when the belief in Satanic agzncy was the 
governing idea of religious life, and the most engrossing and pervading 
interest known to the Puritans of every country. Of the young and 
ignorant in the new settlement beyond the seas his researches have led 
him to write thus: 

TNE ACTORS IN THE TRAGEDY. 

“ However strange it seems, it is quite worthy of observation, that the 
actors in that tragedy, the ‘afflicted children,’ and other witnesses, in 
their various statements and operations, embraced about the whole circle 
of popular superstition. How those young country girls, some of them 
mere children, most of them wholly illiterate, could have become familiar 
with such fancies, to such an extent, is truly surprising. They acted out, 
and brought to bear with tremendous effect, almost all that can be found 
in the literature of that day, and the period preceding it, relating to 
such subjects. Images and visions which had been portrayed in tales 
of romance, and given interest to the pages of poetry, will be made by 
them, as we shall see, to throng the woods, flit through the sir, and hover 
over the heads of a terrified court. The ghosts of murdered wives and 
children will play their parts with a vividness of representation and 





artistic skill of expression that have hardly been surpassed in scenic 
representations on the stage. In the Salem-witchcraft proceedings, the 
superstition of the middle agé’ was embodied in real action. All its 
extravagant absurdities and monstrosities appear in their application 
to human experience. We see what the effect has been, and must be, 
when the affairs of life, in courts of law and the relations of society, or 
the conduct or feelings of individuals, are suffered to be under the con- 
trol of fanciful or mystical notions. When a whole people abandons 
the solid ground of common sense, overleaps the boundaries of human 
knowledge, gives itself up to wild reveries, and lets loose its passions 
without restraint, it presents a spectacle more terrific to behold, and 
becomes more destructive and disastrous, than any convulsion of mere 
material nature,—than tornado, conflagration, or earthquake.” (Vol. i., 
. 468. 

. , PHILOSOPHY OF THE DELUSION. 

All this is no more than might have occurred to a thoughtful histo- 
rian long years ago; but there is yet something else which it has been 
reserved for our generation to perceive, or at least to declare, without 
fear or hesitation. Mr. Upham may mean more than some people 
would in what he says of the new opening made by science into the 
dark depths of mystery covered by the term Witchcraft; for he is not 
only the brother-in-law but the intimate friend and associate of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology at Har- 
vard University, and still bettér known to us, as he is at home, as the 
writer of the physiological tales, “ Elsie Venner” and the “ Guardian 
Angel,” which have impressed the public as something new in the lit- 
erature of fiction. It can not be supposed that Mr. Upham’s view of 
the Salem Delusion would have been precisely what we find it here if 
he and Dr. Holmes had never met; and, but for the presence of the 
Professor’s mind throughout the book, which is most fitly dedicated to 
him, its readers might have perceived less clearly the true direction in 
which to look for a solution of the mystery of the story, and its writer 
might have written something less significant in the place of the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“As showing how far the beliefs of the understanding, the percep- 
tions of the senses, and the delusions of the imagination may be 
confounded, the subject belongs not only to theology and moral and 
political science, but to physiology,in its original and proper use, as em- 
bracing our whole nature; and the facts presented may help to conclu- 
sions relating to what is justly regarded as the great mystery of our 
being—the connection between the body and the mind.” (Vol. i., p. viii.) 

CHARACTER OF THE EARLY SETTLEMENT. 

The settlement had its birth in 1620, the date of the charter granted 
by James I. to “ the Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay in 
New England.” The first policy of the company was to attract families 
of good birth, position, education, and fortune, to take up cansiderable 
portions of land, introduce the best agriculture known, and facilitate 
the settling of the country. Hence the tone of manners, the social 
organization, and the prevalence of the military spirit, which the sub- 
sequent decline in the spirit of the community made it difficult for 
careless thinkers to understand. Not only did the wealth of this class 
of early settlers supply the district with roads and bridges, and clear 
the forest; it set up the pursuit of agriculture in the highest place, and 
encouraged intellectual pursuits, refined intercourse, and a loftier spirit 
of colonizing enterprise than can be looked for among immigrants 
whose energies are engrossed by the needs of the day. The mode of 
dress of the gentry of this class shows us something of their aspect in 
their new country, when prowling Indians were infesting the woods a 
stone’s throw from their fences, and when the rulers of the community 
took it in turn with all their neighbors to act as scouts against the say- 
ages. George Corwin was thus dressed : 

“A wrought flowing neckcloth, a sash covered with lace, a coat 
with short cuffs and reaching halfway between the wrist and elbow ; 
the skirts in plaits below; an octagon ring and cane. The last two 
articles are still preserved. His inventory mentions ‘a silyer-laced 
cloth coat, a velvet ditto, a satin waistcoat embroidered with gold, a 
trooping scarf and silver hat-band, golden-topped and embroidered, and 
a silver-headed cane.’” (Vol. i., p. 98.) © 

This aristocratic element was in large proportion to the total num- 
ber of settlers. It lifted up the next class to a position inferior only to 
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its own by its connection with land. The farmers formed an order by 
themselves—not by having peculiar institutions, but through the dig- 
nity ascribed to agriculture. The yeomanry of Massachusetts hold their 
heads high to this day, and their fathers spoke proudly of themselves 
as “the farmers.” They penetrated the forest in all directions, sat 
down beside the streams, and plowed up such level tracts as they 
found open to the sunshine; so that in a few years “ the Salem Farms” 
constituted a well-defined territory, thinly peopled, but entirely appro- 
priated. In due course parishes were formed round the outskirts 
of “Salem Farms,” encroaching more or less in all directions, and 
reducing the area to that which was ultimately known as “ Salem 
Village,” in which some few of the original grants of five hundred 
acres or less remained complete, while others were divided among fam- 
ilies or sold. Long before the date of the Salem Tragedy, the strifes 
which follow upon the acquisition of land had become common, and 
there was much ill-blood within the bounds of the City of l‘eace. The 
independence, the mode of life, and the pride of the yeomen made them 
excellent citizens, however, when war broke out with the Indians or 
with any other foe; and the military spirit of the aristocracy was well 
sustained by that of the farmers. 

The dignity of the town had been early secured by the wisdom of 
the Company at home, which had committed to the people the govern- 
ment of the district in which they were placed; and every citizen felt 
himself, in his degree, concerned in the rule and good order of the soci- 
ety in which he lived; but the holders of land recognized no real 
equality between themselves and men of other callings, while the arti- 
sans and laborers were ambitious to obtain a place in the higher class. 
Artisans of every calling needed in a new society had been sent out 
from England by the Company; and when all the most energetic had 
acquired as much land as could be had in recompense for special serv- 
ices to the community—as so many acres for plowing up a meadow, so 
many for discovering minerals, so many for foiling an Indian raid,—- 
and when the original grants had been broken up, and finally parceled 
out among sons and daughters, leaving no scope for new purchasers, 
the most ambitious of the adventurers applied for tracts in Maine, 
where they might play their part of First Families in a new settlement. 
The weaker, the more envious, the more ill-conditioned thus remained 
behind, to cavil at their prosperous neighbors, and spite them if they 
could. Here was an evident preparation for social disturbance, when 
opportunity for gratifying bad passions should arise. 








FIRST CAUSES. 

There had been a preparation for this stage in the temper with which 
the adventurers had arrived in the country, and the influences which 
at once operated upon them there. The politics and the religion in 
which they had grown up were gloomy and severe. Those who were 
not soured were sad; and, it should be remembered, they fully believed 
that Satan and his powers were abroad, and must be contended with 
daily and hourly, and in every transaction of life. In their new home 
they found little cheer from the sun and the common daylight; for the 
forest shrouded the entire land beyond the barren seashore. The special 
enemy, the Red Indian, always watching them and seeking his advan- 
tage of them, was not, in their view, a simple savage. Their clergy 
assured them that the Red Indians were worshipers and agents of Sa- 
tan; and it is difficult to estimate the effect of this belief on the minds 
and tempers of those who were thinking of the Indians at every turn 
of daily life. The passion which is in the far West still spoken of as 
special, under the name of “ Indian-hating,” is a mingled ferocity and 
fanaticism quite inconceivable by quiet Christians, or perhaps by any 
but border adventurers; and this passion, kindled by the first demon- 
stration of hostility on the part of the Massachusetts Red Man, grew 
and spread incessantly under the painful early experiences of colonial 
life. Every man had in turn to be scout, by day and night, in the 
swamp and in the forest; and every woman had to be on the watch in 
her husband’s absence to save her babes from murderers and kidnap- 
pers. Whatever else they might want to be doing, even to supply their 
commonest needs, the citizens had first to station themselves within 
hail of each other all day, and at night to drive in their cattle among 
the dwellings, and keep watch by.turns. Even on Sundays patrols 
were appointed to look to the public safety while the community were 
at church. The mothers carried their babes to the meeting-house, 
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rather than venture to stay at home in the absence of husband and 
neighbors. One function of the Sabbath patrol indicates to us other 
sources of trouble. While looking for Indians, the patrol was to ob- 
serve who was absent from worship, to mark what the absentees were 
doing, and to give information to the authorities. These patrols were 
chosen from the leading men of the community—the most active, vigil- 
ant, and sensible—and it is conceivable that much ill-will might have 
been accumulated in the hearts of not only the ne’er-do-weels, but timid 
and jealous and angry persons who were uneasy under this Sabbath 
inspection. Such ill-will had its day of triumph when the Salem 
Tragedy arrived at its catastrophe. 
DEATH OF THE PATRIARCH. 

The ordinary experience of life was singularly accelerated in that 
new state of society, though in the one particular of the age attained 
by the primitive adventurers, the community may be regarded as 
favored. Death made a great sweep of the patriarchs at last—shortly 
before the Tragedy—but an unusual proportion of elders presided over 
social affairs for seventy years after the date of the second charter. The 
chief seats in the meeting-house were filled by gray-haired men and 
women, rich or poor as might happen; and they were allowed to re- 
tain their places, whoever else might be shifted in the yearly “ seat- 
ing.” The title “ Landlord” distinguished the most dignified, and the 
eldest of each family of the “ Old Planters ;” a“ Goodman” and “ Good- 
wife” (abbreviated to “ Goody”) were titles of honor, as signifying 
heads of households. The old age of these venerable persons was care- 
fully cherished; and when, as could not but happen, many of them 
departed near together, the mourning of the community was deep and 
bitter. Society seemed to be deprived of its parents, and in fear and 
grief it anticipated the impending calamity. Except in regard to these 
patriarchs, and their long old age, the pace of events was very rapid. 
Early marriages might be looked for in a society so youthful; but the 
rapid succession of second and subsequent marriages is a striking fea- 
ture in the register. The most devoted affection seems to have had no 
effect in deferring a second marriage so long as a year. No time was 
lost in settling in life at first; families were large; and half-brothers 
and sisters abounded; and as they grew up they married on the por- 
tions which were given them, as a matter of course,—cach having 
house, land, and plenishing, until at last the parents gave away all but 
a sufficiency for their own need or convenience, and went into the town 
or remained in the central mansion, turning over the land and its cares 
to the younger generation. When there was a failure of offspring, the 
practice of adoption seems to ha¥e been resorted to almost as a natural 
process, which, in such a state of society, it probably was. 

GROWTH. 


In the early days of the arts of life it is usual for the separate transac- 
tions of each day to be slow and cumbrous; but the experience of life 
may be rapid nevertheless. While traveling was a rough jog-trot, and 
forest-land took years to clear, and the harvest weeks to gather, prop- 
erty grew fast, marriages were precipitate and repeated, one generation 
trod on the heels of another, and the old folks complained that The 
Enemy made rapid conquest of the new territory which they had hoped 
he could not enter. When any work—of house-building, or harvesting, 
or nutting, or furnishing, or raising the wood-pile—had to be done, it 
was secured by assembling all the hands in the neighborhood, and turn- 
ing the toil into a festive pleasure. We have all read of such “ bees” 
in the rural districts of America down to the present day; and we can 
easily understand how the “ goodmen” and “ goodies” watched for the 
good and the evil which came out of such celebrations—the cotirtship 
and marriage, and the neighborly interest and good offices on the one 
hand, ang, jhe evil passions from disappointed hopes, envy, jealousy, 
tittle-tattle, rash judgment, and slander on the other. Much that was 
said, done, and inferred in such meetings as these found its way long 
afterward into the Tragedy at Salem. Mr. Upham depicts the inner 
side of the young social life of which the inquisitorial meeting-house 
and the courts were the black shadow: 

“The people of the early colonial settlements had a private and inte- 
rior life, as much as we have now, and the people of all ages and coun- 
tries have had. It is common to regard them in no other light than as 
a severe, somber, and pleasure-abhorring generation. It was not so 
with them altogether. They had the same nature that we have. It 
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was not all gloom and severity. They had their recreations, amuse- 
ments, gayeties, and frolics. Youth was as buoyant with hope and 
gladness, love as warm and tender, mirth as natural to innocence, wit 
as sprightly, then as now. There was as much poetry and romance; 
the merry laugh enlivened the newly opened fields, and rang through 
the bordering woods as loud, jocund, and unrestrained as in these older 
and more crowded settlements. It is true that their theology was au- 
stere, and their policy, in Church and State, stern ; but, in their modes 
of life, there were some features which gave peculiar opportunity to 
exercise and gratify a love of social excitement of a pleasurable kind.” 
(Vol. i., p. 200.) 

Except such conflicts as arose about the boundaries of estates when 
the General Court was remiss in making and enforcing its decisions, 
the first and greatest strifes related to Church matters and theological 
doctrines. The farmers had more lively minds, better informed as to 
law, and more exercised in reasoning and judging than their class 
are usually supposed to have; for there never was a time when law- 
suits were not going forward about the area and the rights of some 
landed property or other; and intelligent men were called on to 
follow the course of litigation, if not to serve the community in office. 
Thus they were prepared for the strife when the operation of the two 
Churches pressed for settlement. 


TROUBLE IN THE CHURCH. 

The farmers in the rural district thenceforward to be called “ Salem 
Village,” desired to have a meeting-house and a minister of their own ; 
but the town authorities insisted on taxing them for the religious estab- 
lishment in Salem, from which they derived no benefit. In 1670, 
twenty of them petitioned to be set off as a parish, and allowed to pro- 
vide a minister for themselves. In two years more the petition was 
granted, as a compromise for larger privileges; but there were restric- 
tions which spoiled the grace of such concession as there was. One of 
these restrictions was that no minister was to be permanently settled 
without the permission of the old Church to proceed to his ordination. 
Endless trouble arose out of this provision. The men who had con- 
tributed the land, labor, and material for the meeting-house, and the 
maintenance for the pastor, naturally desired to be free in their choice 
of their minister, while the Church authorities in Salem considered 
themselves responsible for the maintenance of true doctrine, and for 
leaving no opening for Satan to enter the fold in the form of heresy, or 
any kind or degree of dissent. Their fathers, the first settlers, had 
made the colony too hot for one of their most virtuous and distin- 
guished citizens, because he had views of his own on Infant Baptism; 
they had brought him to judgment, magistrate and church member as 
he was, for not having presented his infant child at the font; he had 
sold his estates and gone away. If such a citizen as Townsend Bishop 
was thus lost to their society, how could the guardians of religion sur- 
render their control over any church or pastor within their reach ? 
They had spiritual charge of a community which had made its abode 
on the American shore for the single purpose of living its own religious 
life in its own way; and no dissent or modification from within could 
be permitted, any more than intrusion or molestation from without. 
Between the ecclesiastical view on the one hand, and the civil view on 
the other, there was small chance of harmony between town and vil- 
lage, or between pastor, flock, and the overseers of both. The great 
point on which they were all agreed was that they were all in 
special danger from the extreme malice of Satan, who, foiled in 
Puritan England, was bent on revenge in America, and was visibly 
and audibly present in the settlement, seeking whom he might 
devour. 

Quarreling began with the appearance of the first minister, a young 
Mr. Bayley, who was appointed from year to year, but never ordained 
the pastor till 1679, when the authorities of Salem tried to force him 
upon the people of Salem Village in the face of strong opposition. The 
farmers disregarded the orders iasued from the town, and managed their 
religious affairs by general meetings of their own congregation; and at 
length Mr. Bayley retired, leaving the society in a much worse temper 
than he had found on his arrival. A handsome gift of land was settled 
upon him, in acknowledgment of his services; he quitted the ministry, 
and practiced medicine in Roxbury till his death, nearly thirty years 
afterward. 
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REV. MR. BURROUGHS. 

His partisans were enemies of his successor, of course, Mr. Bur- 
roughs was a man of even distinguished excellence in the pastoral rela- 
tion, in days when risks from Indians made that duty as perilous as the 
career of the soldier in war time; but his flock were divided, church 
business was neglected, he was allowed to fall into want. He with- 
drew, was recalled to settle accounts, was arrested for debt in full 
meeting—the debt being for the funeral expenses of his wife—was ab- 
solved from all blame under the cruel neglect he had experienced— 
and left the Village. Before he could hear in his remote home in Maine 
what was doing at Salem in the first days of the Witch Tragedy, he 
was summoned to his old neighborhood, was charged with sorcery on 
the most childish and absurd testimony conceivable, and executed in 
August, 1692. One of the witnesses—a young girl morbid in body and 
mind—poured out her remorse to him the day before his death. He, 
believing her a victim of Satan, forgave her, prayed with her, and died 
honored and beloved by all who were not under the curse of the big- 
otry of the time. 

DEODAT LAWSON. 

The third minister was one Deodat Lawson, who is notable—besides 
his learning—for his Sermon on the Devil, and for some mournful mys- 
tery about his end. Of his last days there is nothing known but that 
there was something woeful in them; but his sermon, preached at the 
commencement of the outbreak in Salem, remains to us. It was pub- 
lished in America, and then widely circulated in England. It met the 
popular craving for light about Satan and his doings; and thus, be- 
tween its appropriateness to the time and occasion, and the learning 
and ability which it manifested, it produced an extraordinary effect in 
its day. In ours it is an instructive evidence of the extent to which 
“knowledge falsely so called” may operate on the mind of society, in 
the absence of science, and before the time has arrived for a clear un- 
derstanding of the nature of knowledge and the conditions of its attain- 
ment. Mr. Lawson bore a part in the Salem Tragedy, and then went to 
England, where we hear of him from Calamy as “ the unhappy Mr. 
Deodat Lawson,” and he disappears. 


PARRIS—A MALIGNANT. 

The fourth and last of the ministers of Salem Village, before the 
Tragedy, was the Mr. Parris who played the most conspicuous part in 
it. He must have been a man of singular shamelessness, as well as 
remarkable selfishness, craft, ruthlessness, and withal imprudence. He 
began his operations with sharp bargaining about his stipend, and 
sharp practice in appropriating the house and land assigned for the use 
of successive pastors. He wrought diligently under the stimulus of his 
ambition till he got his meeting-house sanctioned as a true church, and 
himself ordained as the first pastor of Salem Village. This was in 1689. 
He immediately launched out into such an exercise of priestly power as 
could hardly be exceeded under any form of church government; he set 
his people by the ears on every possible occasion and on every possible 
pretense ; he made his church a scandal in the land for its brawls and 
controversies ; and on him rests the responsibility of the disease and 
madness which presently turned his parish into a hell, and made it 
famous for the murder of the wisest, gentlest, and purest Christians it 
contained. [This man Parris must have had an inferior intellect, small 
Conscientiousness, Benevolence, and Veneration ; large Firmness, Self- 
Esteem, Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Acquisitiveness. ] 


A PROTEAN DEVIL. 

Before we look at his next proceeding, however, we must bring into 
view one or two facts essential to the understanding of the case. We 
have already observed on the universality of the belief in the ever-pres- 
ent agency of Satan in that region and that special season. In the woods 
the Red Men were his agents—living in and for his service and his 
worship. In the open country, Satan himself was seen, as a black 
horse, a black dog, as a tall, dark stranger, as a raven, a wolf, a cat, etc. 
Strange incidents happened there as everywhere—odd bodily affections 
and mental movements; and when devilish influences are watched for, 
they are sure to be seen. Everybody was prepared for manifestations 
of witchcraft from the first landing in the Bay; and there had been 
more and more cases, not only rumored, but brought under investiga- 
tion, for some years before the final outbreak. 
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This suggests the next consideration: that the generation concerned 
had no“ alternative” explanation within their reach, when perplexed by 
unusual appearances or actions of body or mind. They believed them- 
selves perfectly certain about the Devil and his doings ; and his agency 
was the only solution of their difficulties, while it was a very complete 
one. They thought they knew that his method of working was by 
human agents, whom he had won over and bound to his service. They 
had all been brought up to believe this; and they never thought of 
doubting it. 

STATE OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

The very conception of science had then scarcely begun to be 
formed in the minds of the wisest men of the time; and if it had 
been, who was there to suggest that the handful of pulp contained in the 
human skull, and the soft string of marrow in the spine, and cobweb 
lines of nerves, apparently of no more account than the hairs of the 
head, could transmit thoughts, emotions, passions—all the scenery of 
the spiritual world! For two hundred years more there was no effect- 
ual recognition of anything of the sort. At the end of those two centu- 
ries anatomists themselves were slicing the brain like a turnip, to see 
what was inside it,—not dreaming of the leading facts of its structure, 
nor of the inconceivable delicacy of its organization. After half a cen- 
tury of knowledge of the main truth in regard to the brain, and nearly 
that period of study of its organization, by every established medical 
authority in the civilized world, we are still perplexed and baffled at 
every turn of the inquiry into the relations of body and mind. How 
then can we make sufficient allowance for the effects of ignorance in a 
community where theology was the main interest in life, where science 
was yet unborn, and where all the influences of the period concurred 
to produce and aggravate superstitions and bigotries which now seem 
scarcely credible ? 

[The reviewer appears to be a half believer in Phrenology, and yet 
unwilling to acknowledge his indebtedness to its teachers for the light 
he has received in the organization and phenomena of the brain.] 


WILLIAM PENN AS A PRECEDENT, 

There had been misery enough caused by persecutions for witch- 
craft within living memory to have warned Mr. Parris, one would 
think, how he carried down his people into those troubled waters 
again; but at that time such trials were regarded by society as trials 
for murder are by us, and not as anything surprising except from the 
degree of wickedness. William Penn presided at the trial of two Swed- 
ish women in Philadelphia for this gravest of crimes; and it was only 
by the accident of a legal informality that they escaped, the case being 
regarded with about the same feeling as we experienced a year or two 
ago when the murderess of infants, Charlotte Winsor, was saved from 
hanging by a doubt of the law. If the crime spread—as it usually did 
—the municipal governments issued an order for a day of fasting and 
humiliation, “in consideration of the extent to which Satan prevails 
amongst us in respect of witchcraft.” Among the prosecutions which 
followed on such observances there was one here and there which 
turned out, too late, to have been a mistake. This kind of discovery 
might be made an occasion for more fasting and humiliation; but it 
seems to have had no effect in inducing caution or suggesting self-dis- 
trust. Mr. Parris and his partisans must have been aware that on occa- 
sion of the last great spread of witchcraft, the magistrates and the Gen- 
eral Court had set aside the verdict of the jury in one case of wrongful 
accusation, and that there were other instances in which the general 
heart and conscience were cruelly wounded and oppressed, under 
the conviction that the wisest and saintliest woman in the commu- 
nity had been made away with by malice, at least as much as mistaken 
zeal. The wife of one of the most honored and prominent citizens of 
Boston, and the sister of the Deputy Governor of Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Hibbins, might have been supposed safe from the gallows, while she 
walked in uprightness, and all holiness and gentleness of living. But 
her husband died; and the pack of fanatics sprang upon her, and tore 
her to pieces—name and fame, fortune, life, and everything. She was 
hanged in 1556, and the farmers of Salem Village and their pastor were 
old enough to know, in Mr. Parris’ time, how the “famous Mr. Nor- 
ton,” an eminent pastor, “once said at his own table”—before clergy- 
men and elders—“ that one of their magistrates’ wives was hanged for 
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a witch, only for having more wit than her neighbors;” and to be 
aware that in Boston “a deep feeling of resentment” against her per- 
secutors rankled in the minds of some of her citizens; and that they 
afterward “ observed solemn marks of Providence set upon those who 
were very forward to condemn her.” The story of Mrs. Hibbins, as 
told in the book before us, with the brief and simple comment of her 
own pleading in court, and the codicil to her will, is so piteous and so 
fearful, that it is difficult to imagine how any clergyman could counte- 
nance a similar procedure before the memory ofthe execution had died 
out, and could be supported in his course by officers of his church, and 
at length by the leading clergy of the district, the magistrates, the phy- 
sicians, “and devout women not a few.” 

[Here are evidences of large Cautiousness, fear, and timidity, with 
the vivid imagination of untrained childhood.] 


PHENOMENA OF WITCHERY. 

In the interval between the execution of Mrs. Hibbins and the out- 
break at Salem an occasional breeze arose against some unpopular 
member of society. If a man’s ox was ill, if the beer ran out of the 
cask, if the butter would not come in the churn, if a horse shied or was 
restless when this or that man or woman was in sight; and if a woman 
knew when her neighbors were talking about her (which was Mrs. Hib- 
bins’ most indisputable proof of connection with the devil), rumors got 
about of Satanic intercourse; men and women made deposition that 
six or seven years before, they had seen the suspected person yawn in 
church, and had observed a “ devil’s teat” distinctly visible under his 
tongue; and children told of bears coming to them in the night, and of 
a buzzing devil in the humble-bee, and of a cat on the bed thrice as 
big as an ordinary cat. But the authorities, on occasion, exercised 
some caution. They fined one accused person for telling a lie, instead 
of treating his bragging as inspiration of the devil. They induced 
timely confession, or discovered fluws in the evidence, as often as they 
could; so that there was less disturbance in the immediate neigh- 
borhood than in some other parts of the province. Where the Rev. 
Mr. Parris went, however, there was no more peace and quiet, no more 
privacy in the home, no more harmony in the church, no more good- 
will or good manners in society. 

As soon as he was ordained he put perplexing questions about bap- 
tism before the farmers, who rather looked to him for guidance in such 
matters than expected to be exercised in theological mysteries which 
they had never studied. He exposed to the congregation. the spiritual 
conflicts of individual members who were too humble for their own 
comfort. He preached and prayed incessantly about his own wrongs 
and the slights he suffered, in regard to his salary and supplies; and 
entered satirical notes in the margin of the church records; so that he 
was as abundantly discussed from house to house, and from end to end 
of his parish, as he himself could have desired. In the very crisis of 
the discontent, and when his little world was expecting to see him dis- 
missed, he saved himself, as we ourselves have of late seen other per- 
sons relieve themselves under stress of mind and circumstances, by a 
rush into the world of spirits. 

Four years previously, a poor immigrant, a Catholic Irishwoman, 
had been hanged in Boston for bewitching four children, named Good- 
win—one of whom, a girl of thirteen, had sorely tried a reverend man, 
less irascible than Mr. Parris, but nearly as excitable. The tricks that 
the little girl played the Reverend Cotton Mather, when he endeavored 
to exorcise the evil spirits, are precisely such as are familiar to us, in 
cases which are common in the practice of every physician. If we can 
not pretend to explain them—in the true sense of explaining—that is, 
referring them to an ascertained law of nature, we know what to look 
for under certain conditions, and are aware that it is the brain and 
nervous system that is implicated in these phenomena, and not the 
Prince of Darkness and his train. Cotton Mather had no alternative 
at his disposal. Satan or nothing was his only choice. He published 
the story, with all its absurd details; and it was read in almost every 
house in the province. At Salem it wrought with fatal effect, because 
there was a pastor close by well qualified to make the utmost mischief 
out of it. 

[In cases of hysteria, the phenomena are sometimes so remarkable, 
that one is disposed to attribute their cause to influences beyond nature.] 





(TO BE CONCLUDED IN ‘OUR NEXT.] 
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“Iv I might give « hort bint to an Impartial writer, it woald be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upou the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him prociaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtaes, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself," —De Foe, 
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OUR CONVICTS. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THEM? 





“Senp them to prison, or to the gal- 
lows,” nearly every one answers. And 
this is precisely what is done with some of 
them. But what shall be done with those 
hardened wretches we do not put to death 
when liberated? An outcast, penitent or 
impenitent, has no place in society. Every 
door, every pursuit is closed to him. He 
is spurned by all who know him, save by 
the lowest criminal class. In some of 
our prisons the convict is treated more 
like a brute that perishes than like a hu- 
man being with an immortal soul. All 
his manliness is crushed out of him, and 
he lives only in his fear and in the spirit 
of revenge. “Is not punishment the ob- 
ject of his imprisonment?” “Then why 
not give him all he can bear and live?” 
“Pile on the agony,” they say, “and let 
him taste the bitterness of his wicked- 
ness.” There are persons, yea, religious 
persons, who protest against showing 
mercy to these sinners. Rather than add 
leniency, they would add torture to con- 
finement. Others, less severe, and more 
kindly disposed, would apply the penalty, 
give the law full force, but would, at the 
same time, do it in the spirit of mercy. 
We who live in the light of Christian 
civilization have the gospel as well as the 
law to guide us. On former occasions 
we have discoursed on the causes of 
crime, showing that, immediately or re- 
motely, in the great majority of cases, it 
grows out of intemperance and igno- 
rance, and in other cases from aberration 
of mind, imbecility, unconsciousness, de- 
bility, insanity or moral obliquity, in 
which the person did not realize the na- 
ture of his action. All convicts have 
not bad heads, nor bad hearts. Indeed, 
some of the very worst men in every 





community escape, being too cunning to | 


get caught. Besides, until placed.in the 
same circumstances, we do not, any of 
us, know what offenses or crimes we 
would commit. It was Goethe, the Ger- 
man poet, who once said that there was 
no crime in the calendar which he him- 
self could not commit. . We are all of us 
alike human, and liable to err. Let us 
try to be merciful as well as just to the 
unfortunate. One sometimes becomes so 
absorbed in a great charity, that, to carry 
out his plans, he resorts to illegal meth- 
ods to obtain means to complete it,—vide 
the Rev. Dr. Dodd, of England, who was 
hung for forgery. Another—also a cler- 
gyman—deemed it his duty to whip the 
spirit of devotion into his five-years-old 
child, and failing to see the Holy Ghost 
descend on the boy, he whipped him to 
death ; vide Rev. Mr. , how serving 
out his term of imprisonment in the 
Auburn (N. Y.) Penitentiary. Can there 
be any doubt that he was morally ob- 
tuse, sick, or insane? We may also 
name John Brown, who conspired against 
the laws of the land to free the slaves of 
Virginia. If it be objected that in this 
case the civil law permitting slavery was 
in conflict with the moral law, we reply 
that this will be found equally true in 
hundreds of other cases. If we take the 
law into our own hands, we must be 
prepared to answer for the consequences, 
as John Brown and other martyrs have. 
The holy Apostles were condemned to 
die—some of them—not for crime, it is 
true, but,—for teaching certain doctrines 
supposed to be inimical to the public 
peace. The charges against the Saviour 
are familiar to Christians. Patriots by 
hundreds and thousands have been put 
to death when found fighting against 
tyranny, and for freedom and their 
homes. But true patriots are always 
prepared for any fate. Nor is it painful 
or degrading for a good man to die, no 
matter how, in a good cause. We may 
put the mortal body to death; we can 
not, thanks be to God, reach or touch the 
immortal spirit of any human being! 
Phrenology and physiology teach that 
our organizations change. That once in 
about seven years the whole body—in- 
cluding the brain—undergoes a complete 
change; that, in short, we are re-created. 
During this process of change, which is 
constantly going on, weare growing better 











or we are growing worse. If our thoughts 
and our actions be on right subjects and 
objects, we shall develop morally and 
healthfully. On the contrary, if we think 
unholy thoughts, and perform wicked 
acts, we grow worse accordingly. Now, 
on this principle, we claim that our pris- 
ons, asylums, houses of refuge, and peni- 
tentiaries ought to be not only places of 
confinement, but, first and last, they ought 
to be Rerormarortiss. It will not answer 
to say that imprisonment itself is not 
punishment ; nor that hardened criminals 
may not be reclaimed. Rarey taught 
the world a most useful lesson when he 
taught it how to subdue vicious horses,— 
till then almost worthless. Need we say 
that the same principles properly applied 
will be found equally patent in subduing 
vicious men? Mr. Rarey was a Chris- 
tian. He was kindly, authoritative, and 
self-controlling. He subdued to use, and 
at once, the most violent-tempered horses 
to be found. We need just such men to 
manage our convicts. Men who can not 
control themselves can not be expected 
to control others. Our prisoners must 
be put under a course of intellectual cul- 
ture and thorough Christian discipline. 
Let this be done, and nine in every ten of 
the convicts who enter the penitentiary 
would .come out much better men than 
they went in, and the chances would be 
in favor of their becoming useful citizens 
instead of being, as now, hardened in 
crime, and only a pest for all coming 
time. Here are some excellent sugges- 
tions from the New York Evening Post 
touching discharged convicts: 

“No fate is harder, perhaps, than that 
of a convict just discharged from a State 
prison or penitentiary. Let us suppose 
such a man or woman truly penitent, 
anxious to lead an honest life, going out 
of the gate, free, after a confinement of 
two or five or ten years. The world has 
forgotten the unfortunate, but it has not 
stood still while he was locked up. The 
State, on turning him adrift, gives him a 
suit of clothes—and a very shabby suit 
it is—and a “God bless you” as shabby 
as the clothes, and away he goes to shift 
for himself. Friendless, or, what is worse, 
with friends only among rogues and out- 
casts, moneyless, homeless, helpless, un- 
accustomed to the noisy crowd, con- 
scious of degradation, timid, the poor 
creature is sent off from what has at 
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least been home and shelter for him for 
years. 

“What is he todo? He can not live 
on good intentions. No doubt he has 
the best wishes of all Christian people, 
but good wishes do not fill his stomach. 
If he asks for work he must deceive his 
employer, or court refusal. Few men will 
employ a “jail bird” knowingly. Soci- 
ety turns its face away from him. If he 
is a man of extraordinary determination 
he may painfully make his way to a dis- 
tant State and begin life anew. If he is 
a man of only average courage and en- 
durance, he almost necessarily falls back 
into his old courses, not willingly, but out 
of the mere necessity forhuman sympathy, 
and because it is among his former crim- 
inal associates only that he will find a 
helping hand. 

“We are aware that there is in New 
York a benevolent society whose object 
is to help discharged prisoners, but its 
means are small, and it can not help all 
or nearly all. It is because convicts in 
the crowded society of the Eastern States 
find it almost impossible, when released, 
to begin life anew and honestly, that we 
have several times suggested the use of 
Alaska as a penal colony. There, at 
least, a new career would be open to a 
liberated convict, and he would be en- 
couraged, instead of discouraged, toward 
an upright and useful life. 

“A correspondent suggests another 
method whereby reformed criminals 
might be given a fair start on regaining 
their liberty, which we recommend to 
the attention of the Prison Association. 
He proposes that well-behaved prisoners 
shall be allowed to work for their own 
account in the last year of their term, re- 
serving to the State treasury only enough 
to cover the cost of the prisoner’s sup- 
port. The money thus accumulated by 
the industry of the convict should be 
paid him when he leaves the prison gates. 
Thus he would at least have the power 
to secure to himself a sum sufficient to 
defray his most important needs on 
regaining his liberty, and to maintain 
himself while he is looking for honest 
employment. 

“The suggestion seems to us an admira- 
ble one; and we commend it to the atten- 
tion of all who take a practical interest 
in the welfare and reformation of offend- 
ers against. the laws.” 





We heartily indorse one and all of 
these suggestions. But we would go a 
step farther, and try to fit the convict, 
by education and training, for a life of 
honesty and usefulness. We should re- 
member the dying admonition of almost 
every culprit when on the gallows: “Oh, 
beware of strong drink! It was that 
which brought me here.” Pious priests 
administer dying consolations which 
must be very comforting to a departing 
soul. But why defer his kind offices to 
that late hour? Why not teach the liv- 
ing man “how to live?” 

The sons and daughters of drunkards 
are far more liable 1o become thieves and 
prostitutes than the sons and daughters 
of sober men. Where are the Father 
Mathews? Where are the Apostles of 
Temperance to save the people ? 

We do not expect much good from 
our drunken Congressmen, our corrupt 
legislators, our Common Councilmen, po- 
litical judges, and the rest, who are con- 
trolled by whisky rings, railway adven- 
turers, and other wicked men; but we 
do look to our preachers, teachers, phi- 
lanthropists, reformers, and other good 
men and women, to correct our modes of 
managing prisoners, so that the best re- 
sults for all may be attained. Rerorma- 
TORIES, With honest, religious, temperate 
men to administer the laws and the Gov- 
ernment, are what we want. 


+ me ee 


AT SIGHT. 





Wuewn the world becomes informed 
on the subjects of Physiognomy and 
Psychology, all the “signs of character ” 
will be as an open book which may be 
read of all men. Each human being will 
stand forth a complete revelation. There 
will be no concealing of motives, no pre- 
tension or imposture, no cheating or hy- 
pocrisy. Each will know and be known 
as he is. At present, in our compara- 
tively low state of culture and develop- 
ment, we find so much that is artificial 
and unreal that the term “bogus” may be 
applied to many persons and many things 
we meet. Most men and women are not 
what they seem. Men spoil their breath 
with unclean whisky, beer; or tobacco, 
and try to cover it up by chewing cloves, 
flag, peppermint, or other disinfectants. 
Women put on false hair, cotton pad- 





ding, and paint. Men and women wear 
false eyes, ears, teeth, noses, and calves. 
Merchants and manufacturers put corn- 
meal in their ginger and mustard; 
rye and chiccory in their coffee; cur- 
rant leaves and catnip in their tea; 
plaster in their confectionery; chalk in 
their milk; cotton in their silk; ochre 
in their butter and cheese; clay in their 
paper, and cabbage in their tobacco. 
Pigs are fattened on still-slops, and 
human consumptives on cod-liver oil; 
jewelers put pewter into their silverware, 
and brass into their gold watches; edi- 
tors put sensation—instead of sense— 
into their newspapers; authors write 
twaddle and publishers sell trash; legis- 
lators, politicians, lawyers, and even 
judges, are venal; doctors dose their 
patients—victims—with poisonous drugs 
and “quack” them to death; millers 
take too much toll; tailors, too much 
“ cabbage,” and hotel-keepers water their 
milk; barbers sell vile compounds called 
hair dyes, and venerable gray-headed 
men color their whiskers—reminding one 
of sheep-shearing in winter; railroad 
men swindle stockholders and slaughter 
their passengers—and there is cheating 
and swindling in all trades but ours. 

Are there yet left living enough honest 
men and women to save us from the fate 
of Sodom? We have our doubts and 
our hopes. Nine men in ten are per- 
verted. They have some secret vice, 
some bad habit, or they are selfish, super- 
stitious, prejudiced, or bigoted. The 
women are, some of them, anything but 
angels—proud, peevish, fretful, slovenly, 
wasteful, extravagant, and not the ami- 
able, lovely, self-denying creatures they 
ought to be. Little children rule their 
weak and over-indulgent papas and 
mammas, and there is no living in the 
house with them. Artists and phrenol- 
ogists flatter their patrons—so envious 
and ugly people say—and the world is 
sadly out of joint. We have indicated 
the remedy. It is in studying ourselves. 
It is in looking, reading, acting, and liv- 
ing the TruTn. It isin possessing a per- 
fect knowledge of the human mind and 
character, It is in being able to read 
aright men and women at sight. It is in 
measuring and in being measured aright ; 
weighed in the even scales of justice. It 
is in realizing and acting on the fact that 
“Tov, Gop, Szzst Mr.” 
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DILUTED WISDOM. 


aogie 

To be great, sure aly must be a pleasant thing ; 
but to think one’s self great, serves one’s purpose 
perhaps about as well as really being great. 
The editor of the National Quarterly Review 
seems to entertain the idea that he occupies 
an intellectual throne from which, like Jupiter 
of old, he may hurl lightnings from his power- 
ful fist upon the heads of others; and we think 
he does it rather indiscriminately. In the 
number for June, Vassar College is “ nailed to 
the wall” like the skin of a dead coon, and 
the integrity and the capacity of the Faculty 
are tacitly repudiated. 

President Raymond we have known for 
many years; and in Brooklyn, where the peo- 


ple have some ideas of education, he has been | 


regarded as among the first of teachers in, at 
least, preparing young men for, college, for 
West Point, and for business; and we have no 
idea that he has all at once become a dunce or 
has lost all regard for standing and honor. 
We think he knows how torun a college. He 
certainly knows how to teach Greek and Latin 
and mathematics. 

In glancing over the number before us, we 


find this paragraph, which we regard as one | 
of the chance bolts from the fist of the Jupiter | 


aforesaid : 


“George Sand, in her admirable essay on | 
Rousseau, divides men of eminence into two | 
classes, great men and strong men ;—the for- 


mer the thinkers who originate, the latter the 


actors who put into practice the theories of the | 


former. 


We believe that there is still another | 


and a higher class—to which Rousseau be- | 


longed—the men who feel. 
greater than that of intellect ; 
to perceive truth without the slow process of 
inductive reasoning. This power is often call- 
ed intuition; but it has not been well defined 
by metaphysicians, and probably can not be, 
for it is above and beyond the scope of reason. 
The men who possess this power are poets and 
prophets. Intellect, the organized part of the 
soul, furnishes the means of expression to 
this superior faculty. Persons with little 
intellect may possess souls of the highest 
order, but without the capacity of revealing 
themselves to others. It is this faculty, the 
real essence of greatness, which continually 
falsifies metaphysical systems, and especially 
Phrenology. Its possession, with sufficient in- 
tellect for expression, constitutes genius.” 
Perhaps, having studied this matter of Phre- 
nology some thirty odd years, we may be per- 
mitted modestly to suggest that he who 
interprets Phrenology as not covering any- 
thing but intellect, as not taking into account 
that which makes the poet, the prophet, and 
the genius, has yet something to learn in this 
department of investigation. We wonder 
how it was ascertained that “persons with 
little intellect may possess souls of the highest 
order, but without the capacity of revealing them- 
selves to others!” Was it the prescient ability 
of the observer that found out “the mute 
inglorious Milton?” If we may be permitted 
to state it, we often find persons who have 
high capacity, intellectual, moral, and esiheti- 
cal, who have not the power of giving vice 
to their thoughts and emotions. They act out 


Their power is | 
it is the power | 





talents which their language fails to express, 
but ‘Phrenology discovers them. The elements 
constituting the power which the writer calls 
“intuition” may not have been defined by 
metaphysicians, and according to their mode 
of treatment perhaps can not be; but it is not 
beyond the reach of Phrenology. He who 
can comprehend the temperament and its re- 
lations to intellect and emotion, can recognize 
the poet, the artist, the man whose soul finds 
outlet by intuition rather than by the ordinary 
intellectual methods. The temperament lies 
at the foundation of all high mental manifes- 
tation. 

He who has an harmonious intellect, though 
it may not be powerful, but has Ideality, Spir- 
ituality, Constructiveness, and the religious sen- 
timents rarely developed, will rise into the 
realm of intuition, creative fancy, and imagin- 
ation, while the mere intellect in its relations 
to common life may be very common indeed. 
The genius is the man of emotions and imagi- 
nation, and the world is indebted more to the 
teachings of Phrenology for a proper compre- 
hension of the laws of imagination, spiritual- 
ity, and intuition, than to all the metaphysical 
works that have been produced. We are a 
little surprised that the editor of a “great 
Review” should make so bald a mistake. 
But it takes everybody to know everything, 
and the editor of a Review should not be ex- 
pected to know everything, whatever estimate 
he may put upon his own abilities. 


——_=» eo ee - 


DEMOCRACY vs. MONAROHY. 


[Here is a letter, from an hereditary prince, 
that shows which way the wind blows in the 
Old World. This sensible prince is a convert to 
American Democratic Republicantsm. } 

Prince Henri DE BourBOoN has addressed 
the following letter to the Minister of State at 
Madrid; writing from Paris, he says: 

In testimony of my respect for the national 
sovereignty, and recognizing in the proceed- 
ings of the Constituent Assembly of the Cortes 
a guarantee for all the radical reforms which 
modern society demands, I swear fidelity to the 
constitution. In taking that step I am influ- 
enced neither by interest nor ambition. I have 
not been, nor shall I ever be, a pretender to the 
crown that has fallen from the brow of Isabella 
the Second by her own fault. To aspire to a 
throne without any other right than that of a 
blind ambition, one must be a hypocrite or a 
consummate intriguer, and I am neither. I 
believe that the prince deceives himself who in 
our time devotes all his thoughts and efforts to 
the foundation of a dynasty, for the universal 
tendency is toward a republic. Those who 
oppose that inevitable fact, prepare all the 
storms and misfortunes which the ardor of a 
desperate struggle could produce, and merit 
the reprobation of history. In making this de- 
claration, I give an unexceptional evidence of 
my sentiments and convictions in favor of such 
a democracy as the elevated and civilizing spirit 
of our age demands. I am not Louis Philippe, 
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calling himself a simple citizen to possess him- 
self of the throne of Charles X. I am not his 
father, Philippe Egalité; for in order to serve 
the real interests of humanity it is necessary 
to keep one’s self honest and worthy. I am not 
the plagiary of any ambitious egotist. Neither 
my policy nor my pen shall ever exalt the 
memory of Cesar, the memorable despot of 
Rome; for I affirm that there exists more prof- 
it to humanity, and more glory for a public 
man, in the illustrious model of Washington. 
The legislator creates, while the hero of war 
scatters mourning in the midst of his blood- 
stained laurels; he constantly destroys and 
stains liberty with his fatal personality. I pray 
the government to make this manifestation 
public, because it is indispensable that the na- 
tion should know the inmost thought of every 
citizen that occupies an elevated position. 

[In the face of such testimony, we have here 
among us in New York a set of ambitious up- 
starts who failed in the establishment of a 
confederacy on a black foundation now seek- 
ing to undermine the republic and to establish 
anempire. But they may as well take in their 
“crown” before it gets broken. Americans 
are free men. Americans are self-governing. 
Our Washington, in declining a crown, set the 
world an example which must be followed in 
due time by all the world. Those in favor of 
continuing, supporting, and defending the re- 
public, say Aye! And now, three cheers for 
the progress of republicanism in the Old 
World. Hip, hip, hurrah! 

a me 

Farm Work; MecHANICS; CLERKSHIPS; 
Bar-TENDERS; AND StaBLe-Boys.—Why do 
young men leave the farm and the workshop 
to engage in counter-jumping, mixing liquors, 
cleaning spittoons, and lounging around stables 
and liquor saloons? It is because they do not 
know any better, can not realize where it leads 
to, or because they are perverted and willfully 
wicked. Many farmers are to blame for not 
supplying their sons with useful and entertain- 
ing books, with the means of improvement and 
amusement af home. They fail to realize that 
boys are boys, and that they love variety. It 
is observed by young Rosert Corncos that 
young Mr. YarpstIck dresses nicely, goes into 
company, and is popular with the young ladies. 
This gives R. C. a desire to change his rougher 
but much healthier pursuit and become a 
clerk. Or, failing in this, he thinks it would 
be a good thing, in the way of promotion, to 
learn to smoke, drink, tell stories, and get ac- 
quainted with bar-room life and bar-room lions. 
Strong talk—profanity and vulgarity—strong 
liquors, and strong tobacco go together, and 
may be found there. He begins by holding 
horses, cleaning spittoons, and doing such other 
menial service as his low ambition and coarse 
nature suggests or permits. He usually “ fetches 
up” in the poor-house, in the gutter, or in the 
prison. 

Parents can not be too careful in umpressing 
their sons with right ideas as to the most desir- 
able callings in life, and to cultivate in them a 
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love for rural life. Who is there more noble, 
more free and independent, than the intelligent 
farmer who owns his homestead, stocked with 
horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, fruit-trees, 
vines, and shrubs? The farmer who is thrifty 
and well-to-do, what cares he for the fluctua- 
tions in the price of stocks or dry-goods? He 
will gather his orops, lay in a store of good 
. things for winter, and sell the surplus. His 
time is his own, and his crops grow while he 
sleeps. The life of the farmer is, or should be, 
the first choice of many more of our young 
men. Next to this in importance to the com- 
monwealth is the mechanic and the manufac- 
turer. After the farmer—or rather in juxtapo- 
sition with him—comes the mechanic, the in- 
ventor. He makes labor-saving machinery. 
By his contrivance we transport our produc- 
tions and ourselves across continents and seas 
by means of the steam-engine. It is the engi- 
neer— not the politician—who is prominent in 
building up a nation and making it a power. 
Then let us encourage our sons to become in- 
ventors, engineers, machinists, architects, build- 
ers, manufacturers, rather than to fritter away 
their precious lives in doing nothing, becoming 
nobodies, and in making life a failure. “ Work, 
work, more work,” is what is wanted to give 
health, wealth, aid power for good in the world. 


0 oe 


MAN: 
IN GENESIS AND IN GEOLOGY.* 


Tuts new work is worthy of special consid- 
eration. The question of the Origin of Man 
has received a new impulse from Darwin’s 
Theory of Development, accepted and applied 
by Huxley, Lyell, Vogt, and other naturalists ; 
and the question of his Antiguity has assumed 
a grave importance in view of the traces and 
remains of human life discovered as far back 
as the time of the mammoth and the great 
drift and ice periods of our globe. These ques- 
tions naturally come into comparison with the 
narrative of man’s creation in the Book of Gen- 
esis; and Dr. Thompson’s object in this book 
is to set forth certain principles of adjustment 
between Science and the Bible. The facts of 
Science derived from the latest and best author- 
ities are stated with candor and fullness of de- 
tail, so that the reader will find in this volume 
all that has any bearing upon the question of 
Man. Then the Bible is subjected to the test 
of these facts and results; and it is shown that 
upon sound principles of interpretation there 
is no contradiction between them. Dr. Thomp- 
son discusses Chronology in the light of Egyp- 
tian monuments, which have been his special 
study. The theories of Darwin, Owen, and 
others are discussed at length. The Sabbath 
question and the Woman question are also 
treated in their bearing upon the provision for 
Man as a religious and social creature. 





* MAN: ty GENESIS AND-IN GeoLoey ; or, The Biblical 
Account of Man’s Creation, tested by Scientific Theories 
of his Origin and Antiquity. By Joseph P. Thompson, 
D.D., LL.D. 12mo, price $1. Samuel R. Wells, Pub- 
lisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


The work, though condensed in style and 
argumentation, is a valuable contribution to 
Science and Theology, and is published in one 
handsome 12mo volume. To give the reader 
amore comprehensive view of the contents of 
this work, we copy titles from the several 
parts composing the volume : 


Part I.—The Outline of Creation in Genesis. 

—Moses the Author of Genesis; Origin of the 

Universe ; Biblical Idea of Creation; Meaning 

of the Word Day ; Ancient Cosmogonies ; Cos- 

mogony of the Veda; The Genesis of Things 

Revealed by God. 

Parr IL—The Creation of Man.—Harmony 
of Genesis and Geology; Man the Image of 
God; Man the Head of the Creation. 

Parr IlL—The Origin of Man.—Progressive 
Order not Developement ; Successive Creations 
of Species; Progress by Spiritual Power; No 
Transitional Forms; The Characteristics of 
Man; Man Distinguished by the Brain; The 
Dignity of Man. 

Part IV.—Man’s Dominion over Nature.— 
Man not a Product of Nature ; Serial Progres- 
sion not Evolution; No Links of Develop- 
ment; Man the Conqueror of Nature; Man the 
only Inventor; Christianity a Civilizing Power ; 
Laws of Nature are God’s Volitions; Instinct 
not a Reasoning Intelligence ; Consciousness a 
Ground of Certainty ; The Nobility of Virtue ; 
Edward Everett a Typical Man; Professor 
Owen on Species; Owen and Darwin Com- 
pared; No Spontaneous Generation; The 
Supernatural the Highest Science. 

Part V.— The Antiquity of Man.— True 
Science belongs to Theology; Date of the 
Pyramids ; Pile-Habitations of the Swiss Lakes ; 
Mounds and Peat in Germany; Caution in 
Framing or Receiving Theories; Did the 
Human Race begin in Barbarism? No Univer- 
sal Stone Age ; Usher’s Chronology too Short, 
Antiquity of the Negro Race ; Man at the Close 
of the Glacial Period; Adam a Typical Man; 
Man the Latest and Highest Work; Some Re- 
cent Works on Man. 

Part VI.—The Sabbath Made for Man— 
The Glory of the Heavenly Host; Rest, the 
Suspension of Creative Energy; The Origin 
of the Week; The Reason of the Sabbath Per- 
petual; The Sabbath a Sanitary Provision; 
The Sabbath for Spiritual Life. 

Part VIL— Woman and the Family.—The 
Origin of Language; Marriage a Primeval In- 
stitution; Sex Fundamental in Human Society ; 
The Family Founded in Love; Mutual Adap- 
tations of the Sexes; The Social Compact a 
Fiction; Woman more than a Femmehomme ; 
Woman’s Sex her Spiritual Prerogative; Wo- 
man Disqualified by Nature; Woman Rules 
by Spiritual Prerogatives ; How to Elevate the 
Poor; The Biblical Views of God. 


[Believing that all truth—in Science and in 
Revyelation—when properly interpreted, will be 
found to harmonize, the publisher rejoices in 
this attempt as an important achievement. 





Let us have “ light, light, more light.”] 





TO PHRENOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 


WE are making arrangements for our new 
class, which is to commence the first Wednes- 
day in January next, 1870. From every quar- 
ter of the land we are hearing the Macedonian 
cry, ‘Come over and help us;” “Send us a 
good lecturer ;” “Is there a phrenologist within 
convenient distance of my residence who can 
make a reliable examination of a head?” 
“ Please come, or send us some person to give 
us a course of lectures on Phrenology.” These 
demands are frequent. How shall they be 
filled ? 

There are young men who are anxious iv do 
good, and are willing to get paid for it; indeed, 
they are unable to spend their time without 
compensation. No field promises a better 
harvest than the phrenological. The man who 
is able to teach a school, can, with proper in- 
struction, become a good practical phrenolo- 
gist. Hundreds of men, with practice, would 
become effective speakers who, it is likely, will 
remain mute for life. 

This country needs a thousand honest, in- 
telligent, earnest men to lecture on Phrenology. 
There is many a county that would support an 
able phrenologist. We know of one successful 
phrenologist who maintained his family hand- 
somely, and spent seven years in a State con- 
taining but eight counties, and did not travel 
over two-thirds of the ground. 

Our object in the instruction of a class is to 
teach students how to describe character on 
scientific principles, and how to present Phre- 
nology in public lectures acceptably. In the 
July number of the JouRNAL, page 282, this 
subject is more fully stated and set forth. 
Those who desire to look into the subject, 
who think they might like to join the class, 
will please address the office of this JournaL 
asking for a circular entitled “ Professional 
Instruction in Phrenology.” This will give 
full explanations. 


a oe 


CausE AND Errect.—Mr. Hayes, one of the 
wardens of the Massachusetts State Prison, in 
a valuable work just published, states that 
during his eleven years’ connection with that 
institution, as one of its officers, twenty-one 
persons were imprisoned for killing their 
wives, two for killing fathers, and one for kill- 
ing his mother, and that all but one were ha- 
bitual drunkards, and were drunk when the 
crimes were committed. He adds, “ These were 
not bad men except when under the influence 
of liquor.” 

[Aye; we have visited most of the prisons in 
the United States and Great Britain; have 
examined large numbers of prisoners, and have 
found as well-formed heads among them as in 
any class of society. A perverted appetite, or a 
violent temper, or a fit of jealousy has led to 
crime, which was the furthest possible from 
the thoughts of the one committing it. But 
“drink” is the most fruitful of all causes of 
violence and crime.] 
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A NEW METHOD OF WARMING 
RAILROAD CARS, AND ROOMS. 


To warm our houses, our stores, offices, and 


conveyances so that we shall be comfortable 


in cold weather, and at the same time breathe 
an atmosphere free from poisonous vapors, is 
one of the aims sought to be realized in this 
progressive age. Very many devices have 
been announced to the world as meeting com- 
pletely the desidcratum, but in practice very 
few have approximated to it, and most of these 
have been found so expensive in construction 
that only the wealthy can use them. 

As everything affecting the wel- 
fare of the traveling public becomes 
more and more important with the 
increase of our population, any im- 
provement in the facilities and acces- 
sories of travel becomes of general 
interest. There is probably nothing 
connected with a railroad car that 
adds so much to, or detracts so much 
from, the pleasure of traveling as the 
apparatus for supplying artificial 
heat. Our attention has been drawn 
to a new method for warming cars, } 
and its novelty and efficiency have 
induced us to lay it before our read- 
ers with appropriate illustrations. It 
has been very successfully introduc- 
ed on several of our best roads the 
past two years; and is no longer a 
mere experiment. 

This apparatus is constructed with 
special reference to warming the air 
nearest the floor of the car, and the 
feet of the passengers. It consists of 
a substantial wrought-iron stove, in 
which is coiled part of an endless 
heating tube which extends along the sides of 
the car, and under each seat, about six inches 
from the floor, so as to be in easy contact with 
the feet. This is permanently filled with water, 
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which, by the simple action of the fire, is caused 
to circulate the entire length of both sides of the 
car, out and back, under each seat, under the 
passage-way at each end, and back again to the 





Fre. 1, 


fire to be reheated. Thus is formed a contin- 
uous circuit of heating and radiating surfaces, 
distributed over nearly the entire floor-space 
of the seats, giving to every passenger a com- 
plete foot warmer, and that without injury to 
boots or shoes—in effect, the stove going to 
every passenger, instead of every passenger 
going to the stove. The water in its iron chan- 
nel, circulating through the fire, absorbs nearly 


Fie. 2. 
all the heat, so that the outer surface of the stove 
is not hot enough to char even the clothing of 
passengers that may come in contact with it; 
hence no dangerous heat can be concentrated 


in the vicinity of the fire. One stove is enough 
for a car, and that occupies only the space of a 
single passenger. The fire of the stove, as seen 
in fig. 1, is securely inclosed within a strong, 
jointless cylinder of cast iron, en- 
cased in another cylinder of heavy 
wrought iron, which in its turn is 
encased in a cylinder of shect iron, 
allowing a space between of four 
inches’ for circulation of air. The 
size of the stove for ordinary cars is 
three feet high by two feet in diam- 
eter. The fire chamber is but four- 
teen inches diameter. There .is no 
door at the side, and over the only 
opening to the fire is placed (after the 
day’s supply of fuel is put on) a heavy 
iron grating or screen, which, if not 
fastened by hand, falls by the jar of 
thecar and locks itself. Through this 
safety grating the smoke can escape. 
The fire-grate can not be overturned ; 
the ash-pan, feed-door, and safety- 
grating are locked on; and the whole 
is firmly bolted together and through 
to the floor-beams of the car, so that 
in case of collision, running off the 
track, or any accident, the burning 
coals can not spill out to injure pas- 
sengers or set fire tothe car. The fire 
required is but a dull one, and without flame 
when hard coal is used. In case of a “smash- 
up,” and breakage of the tube, the water which 
fills it will flow out, and most effectually con- 
tribute to extinguish the fire. Sometimes the 


stove is hung beneath the body of the car; 
but as this mode involves more expense in con- 
struction, fuel, and repairs, and is more liable 
to accident, and otherwise objectionable, it is 





best to place it, with the safeguards referred to, 
directly within the space to be warmed, in one 
corner of the car. Thus all the heat is utilized, 
and the state of the fire, as well as of the en- 
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tire apparatus, is in sight of all interested. An 
indicator is adapted to show the condition of 
the fire; and all the attendant usually has to 
do on the trip is to adjust the draft-doors. By 
using good hard coal, the fire need never go 
out, replenishing but once or twice (according 
to the weather) in twenty-four hours being all 
that is required; and forty pounds of coal is a 
full complement for that length of time, when 
the stove is within the car. As security against 
freezing is indispensable, some non-freezing 
liquid for circulating the heat must be em- 
ployed. For this purpose water nearly satu- 
rated with salt is used, which being tightly 
sealed from the open air within the apparatus, 
will not need replenishing for a long time after 
once being filled in, as the waste is but about 
a pint a week. In case of accident, and de- 
rangement of the tube, so that the liquid can 
not circulate and act as a medium of heat, the 
stove can still be used with all the heating 
effect of an ordinary one; and if the fire be 
moderate, the tube in the stove will not be in- 
jured, as it has no joint exposed to the fire. 
The entire apparatus has been tested under a 
pressure of 500 Ibs. to the square inch, while 
the pressure under which it operates ranges 
from one to ten ponnds. Itis perfectly free from 
danger to life, either by neglect, bad manage- 
ment, or any contingency whatever. Its man- 
agement is very simple; and the amount of 
attention it requires is much less than that 
given usually to an ordinary stove. Fig. 2 
shows the same principle, and apparatus of 
nearly the same construction, applied to warm- 
ing offices and other rooms on the same floor 
of a building. The stove may be in a remote 
corner, while the heat of the fire is actually 
taken up and distributed through all parts of 
the room. 
ADVANTAGES. 


The highly rarefied air from ordinary stoves 
and furnaces rushes at once directly upward, 
and seeks to find vent through the ventilators 
at the top of the car. If the ventilators are 
closed in order to secure the escaping heat (as 
they usually are in cold weather), the atmos- 
phere of the car soon becomes poisoned, its 
vitality having been breathed up ; and the evil 
results to health are far greater than they 
would be were the car not heated at all. This 
car warmer radiates its heat at the lowest, and, 
under ordinary circumstances, the coldest part 
of a car, and to that part of the passenger—the 
feet—most requiring warmth ; and as the heat 
can not escape before it has passed up and over 
the entire person, the ventilators at the top of 
acat may at all times be left open, and pure 
warmed air and good yentilation be secured 
uniformly. 

In Europe, so much importance is attached 
to neutralizing the cold draughts so inevitable 
at the floor of railway coaches, that portable 
tanks or cans of hot water, renewed at the 
stations, are placed under the seats of most of 
their first-class “ carriages.” 

An aged couple, comfortably seated in a car 
warmed by the apparatus here described, once 





remarked to the writer, “We have ridden 
many thousand miles on railroads in winter, 
but never before with warm feet, thanks to one 
of the best inventions of the age.” 

This valuable arrangement is put up by 
Messrs. Baker, Smith & Co., of this city, who 
have been for many years engaged in the man- 
ufacture of heating and ventilating apparatus. 
Its various parts are covered by patents prop- 
erly securing to the inventors the pecuniary 
advantages arising from its use in cars, public 
buildings, and private residences. 


On Physiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
shoul | guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Cabanis, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. —Hosea iv. 6, 











‘ALCOHOL: ITS NATURE AND USES. 


Screntiric men, both in Europe and this 
country, have for some time been analyzing the 
substances from which alcohol is obtained, for 
the purpose of ascertaining its nature and prop- 
erties. Its potency is great as the results of its 
use strikingly show; but its complete resolu- 
tion by the careful processes of chemistry seems 
almost impossible. It certainly has all the sub- 
tilty which led the Arabians to give it the name 
al cohol, “ the spirit.” 

One of the best expositions, however, of al- 
cohol which we have seen is the following, 
taken from a Vermont paper: 

“ Alcohol exists nowhere in nature as an 
original component part. No chemist has ever 
found it among any of the compounds which 
build up vegetation. It can only be produced 
by the wreck and disorganization of the ele- 
ments of the vegetable world. The beams of 
the sun, that great dispenser of light and heat, 
directed by the finger of God, break into frag- 
ments the poisonous gases of vegetation, and 
form them into atoms capable of nourishing the 
human body, but nowhere has it ever arranged 
the atoms which enter into the composition of 
alcohol. The search for it in nature, or in any 
of the natural products of nature, would be 
fruitless and vain. 

“ Neither does it exist in the human organ- 
ism. It is not a constituent of any of the solids 
or fluids of the human body. Examine them 
ever so carefully or minutely, yet no trate of 
it can be found. Nor can it ever become one 
of their constituents. Chemically considered, 
it has some component parts in common with 
some elements which enter largely into the 
composition of the human frame, as sugar and 
starch, for example, but in such different pro- 
portions that the presence of the one is the de- 
struction of the other. Neither of these con- 
tain alcohol, yet the conversion of starch by 
chemical process into sugar, and the destruc- 
tion of the latter, will produce it. The secretion 
of bile contains carbon lafgely, in common with 
alcohol, but the bile contains no alcohol as an 
element, nor can it be converted into it by any 
possible manipulation. As well might alcohol 





be distilled from sawdust as from any of the 
secretions of the human system. 

“No more can alcohol be assimilated, as are 
the constituents of food intended for nutrition. 
If it be taken into the stomach it mingles, not 
mixes, with the food and the gastric juice, and 
that organ is excited to increased activity, as 
if to expel an intruder. It passes on, an un- 
welcome guest (I speak of the healthy economy), 
with the mass of food, to the intestines, liver, 
kidneys, and finally with the fully digested 
chyle to the heart, the lungs, and at last to the 
utmost extremity of the body, and the subtile 
meshes of the brain structure. In all this long 
journey it loses no particle of its identity. It 
is alcohol still. The food is changed from the 
crude mass first entering the stomach, to 
blood, muscle, fiber, brain. Each organ of the 
body gathers from it its peculiar secretion, and 
it becomes at length so completely assimilated 
that not a vestige of its original composition 
can be discovered or traced. We see the re- 
sult of the process in the vigor, and health, and 
growth of the body. Not so with alcohol. It 
mingles with all the secretions of the system. 
It assimilates with none. It preserves its iden- 
tity, and may be detected in the brain struc- 
ture after death. It has imparted no nourish- 
ment to the system, for it had none to impart. 
It has contributed nothing to nutrition, for it 
has no element of nutrition in its composition. 
It can no more make or repair muscle or 
fiber than a mechanic can make gold out of 
iron or tin. It is still intact in all its chemical 
constituents, save perhaps its dilution with the 
water of the system, for which it has a strong 
affinity. 

“Tt does not exist in the cereals or any of the 
articles used for food, yet they are the sources 
whence most of it is derived. Notas a natural 
product, but through the destruction of all nu- 
tritive elements by the process of germination, 
malting, and fermentation. Alcohol comes in 
at the funeral of nature, when the last spark of 
vitality is gone; and simultaneously with its 
birth from nature’s expiring throes, a twin 
compound is produced, which is one of the 
surest and most subtile of all poisons, and which 
will destroy animal life instantaneously, namely 
carbonic acid gas.” x 

[Can such a substance be good to drink ?] 
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Tue Use AND ABuseE oF MEDICINEs.—Notic- 
ing this JouRNAL, the Chicago Druggists’ Price 
Current and Chemical Repository says: “ This 
well-known journal, the PHRENOLOGICAL, 

ws better even faster than it grows old. It 
is devoted to reading character and capacity 
by means of Phrenology, Ae gegen s etc., 
as well as to everything which, in the editor’s 
opinion, is calculated to improve the moral and 
physical condition of the human family. It 
stands, sentinel-like, in the very van of progress, 
hailing and encouraging everything which 
promises to ameliorate the condition of man. 
Of course it occasionally, we might say fre- 
quently, advocates measures and reforms which 
many think are by no means improvements, 
but always be assured the editor is honest in 
his convictions. 

“The chief objection which we find to the 


policy of the JouRNAL is based upon its warfare 
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upon medicines of all kipds. That medication 


has done more harm than good is at least a 
debatable proposition, but the abuse of an ar- 
ticle is not a valid objection against its proper 
and skillful use.” 


Fig .1 


For the good opin- 
ion herein expressed 
as to the merits of 
the JouRNAL, we feel 
thankful, and in re- 
ply to the “ objec- 
tion” have to say sim- 
ply that it is only 
after taking the tes- 
timony of many wit- 
nesses, not the least 
of whom are author- 
ities in medical lore, 
that we have taken 
our antagonistic po- 
sition. It is not 
against that which is 
good we contend, 
but against wicked 
quackery,which now 
floods the land. Let 
medicine and sur- 
gery be taught and 
practiced as they 
should be, by honest 
and intelligent per- 
sons, in accordance 
with the laws of life, 
and we would not 
oppose. Our friend- 
ly critic must ac- 
knowledge that the 
people are wofully 
ignorant on the sub- 
ject; that our news- 
papers and maga- 
zines are crammed 
with quack specifics 
for all conceivable 
complaints, the use 
of which only aggra- 
vates the evil. We 
put it to the conscientiousness of every physi- 
cian and druggist, if he is not of the opinion that 
there is far too much dosing and drugging? 
Furthermore, would it not in his opinion be far 
better for the community if every quack nos- 
trum, alcoholic stimulant, and poisonous drug 
were from this day carefully excluded from the 
human stomach? We simply put the question, 
and leave it for each to decide for himself. We 
enjoy exemption from those evils, and in our 
own right to think for ourselves we would 
have others keep their mouths shut against 
poisons, and to think for themselves. 


a 


Hearts or Oak-Trees.—J. H. Lick, of 
Lick’s Mills, Santa Clara County, California, 
planted acorns of the cork-oak in 1858, and 
now has 85 trees from 15 to 20 feet high, and 
from 8 to 10 inches in diameter. Let our 
farmers who complain of diminished forests 
do likewise, and keep up the supply of wood. 
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ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


Ir is but a few years since the person who 
was unfortunate enough to lose a part of his 
leg, was obliged to stump about, like poor 
“ Tommy Taft” in Mr. Beecher’s “ Norwood,” 
for the rest of his life, or, what was worse, to 
swing himself through the world on crutches. 

There have been various ingenious and use- 
ful devices to obviate the old stump-leg, as 
well as to do away with the crutches, and these 
inventions have served their purposes with 
more or less convenience and pleasure to the 
wearer and his friends. 

This JouRNAL gave, some fifteen years ago, 
a liberal notice of the then best artificial leg 
the world had seen. 


Since the beginning of our great rebellion 
ten thousand maimed soldiers have called upon 
the inventive talent of our citizens, and now 
we have the pleasure of presenting, for the 
consideration of our readers, the artificial limbs 
with india-rubber feet, invented and manufac- 
tured by Mr. A. A. Marks, 575 Broadway, New 
York. 

Fig. 1 presents a full-length leg, which is 
applied in all cases where amputation occurs 
above the knee-joint. 'The machinery-—or rath- 
er the parts of this apparatus—is very simple, 
and can be constructed with comparative 
cheapness, and with little liability to get out of 
order. In these limbs there is no joint at the 
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| ankle ; but having an india-rubber foot, it bends 

at the ball like the natural foot, and the heel, 
being mostly india-rubber, does not produce a 
noise and tramping sound upon the floor, nor 


any more jar to the wearer than the natural 
foot would produce. 

We give also an engraved likeness of Mr. 
Frank Stewart, fig. 2, who has had both legs am- 
putated below the knee, and wears, of course, 
two artificial legs. One amputation is within 
two and a half inches of the knee-joint, the 
other five or six inches below it, yet with his 
two artificial legs he walks briskly and very 
much better than many men having corns, who 
would resent the imputation of being lame. 
The dotted lines across the legs show where 
the amputations were made. He uses a cane, 
but can walk without it. 

We are informed that Mr. Marks has been 
authorized to furnish artificial limbs, at the ex- 
pense of the Government, to any commissioned 
officer and soldier, and*seaman of the United 
States navy, who may have been maimed in the 
service of his country. It is a source of great 
pleasure to us, and must be to everybody, that 
the maimed soldier, without special charity 
from personal friends, should thus be enabled 
to procure, at no expense to himself, the best 
possible substitute for the limbs which he has 
sacrificed for the honor and freedom of his 
country. c 

Fig. 4 is a view of the india-rubber foot 
before being applied to the leg; the dotted line 
shows how large a piece of wood is used in the 
structure of the foot, that below and forward 
constituting the heel, the ball, and the toes 
being made of india-rubber, and being very 
light and elastic. We see nothing in the arti- 
ficial line which gives so natural a step as this 
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foot. Fig. 5 shows a rear view of the knee- 
joint of the long leg, fig. 1, in which all the 
machinery belonging to the affair is in sight. 
We recommend all persons who are interested 
to make an investigation for themselves of this 
work, and we doubt not they would be pleased 
and profited thereby. 
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VACOINATION—IS IT OF ANY USE? 


BY DR. C. C. SCHIEFERDECKER. 


Ir is a grand sign of our times that people 
everywhere strive to get at least an insight of all 
matters concerning their weal or woe. Neither 
theological nor medical tyranny are now, as 
formerly, permitted to put down the popular 
desire for information. The period of blind 
faith as well as that of smart sophistication has 
passed; we live in the time of sober investiga- 
tiof. One of the important questions agitated 
at present in every civilized country is that of 
Vaccination, unfortunately made compulsory 
by some governments. It is a difficult and un- 
grateful thing to ventilate a matter of faith in 
which a whole generation has grown up, and 
which is by a majority of physicians lauded as 
a blessing. 

If the introduction of a destructive animal 
virus, such as cow-pox, into the blood of a hu- 
man being was only an innocent error of the 
human mind, causing no injury, it might be 
left alone till time would throw it also aside 
among the rubbish, like so many other medical 
errors. But vaccination is not only an absurd- 
ity before reason, and an illusion in a scientific 
point of view, but also an enormous imposition 
on humanity. 

It‘is true, the worshipers of the vaccinatory 
superstition have already been driven from po- 
sition to position; they do not now dare to 
assert absolute protection and harmlessness, 
and the impossibility of a transfer of other dis- 
eases, or a salutary influence on the general 
health. It is true, they now only meekly claim 
for their pet the effect of mitigating the pox 
disease. We might thus hope they will finally 
give up also this last pretense before the over- 
whelming mass of proofs offered by the terri- 
ble results their reckless activity has caused. 
But is it right to wait indefinitely till that 
time come? Shall we permit, without an ap- 
peal to the sound sense of the people, our young 
offspring to be more and more impregnated 
with a destructive virus, and allow the dreadful 
increase of misery and mortality, without a 
protest, since very many of the stanchest friends 
of the work have turned into its bitterest en- 
emies? Why is it that the prices, amounting 
to nearly twenty thousand dollars for any sci- 


entific proof of the value of vaccination, and for 


the rémoval of the reproach of its being quack- 
ery, have never been attempted to be gained ? 
Was not, in the last century, inoculation as 
much praised and commended as vaccination 
is now? And was it not afterward forbidden 
under a heavy penalty, because it proved itself, 
during a reign of eighty years, a terrible scourge, 
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increasing small-pox and spreading other dis- 
eases? Why did Jenner himself not allow his 
second child to be vaccinated after his first had 
died from the effects of vaccination? Why is 
it that, notwithstanding the resistance of the 
most eminent physicians of the time, and not- 
withstanding the acknowledged fact that cow- 
pox is as poisonous as human pox, an associ- 
ation of physicians declared “the poisoning 
after Jenner’s method is harmless, and protects 
for life?” Is it not ridiculous and unworthy of 
any respectable cause to declare vaccination to 
be the reason why the small-pox accidentally 
disappeared at the beginning of this century, al- 
though only about fifteen thousand individuals 
out of the whole English people had then been 
vaccinated? If there were even a shadow of 
sense in such an assertion, would we not have 
the right to expect that now, after the intro- 
duction of general compulsory vaccination, the 
small-pox should have entirely vanished ? 

But the vaccine is an animal poison, a de- 
structive virus, the product of an intense dis- 
ease-process, and causes, when transplanted into 
a healthy organism, disease-symptoms. The 
excuse that some vaccine matter is not poison- 
ous, and that any evil consequence of vaccina- 
tion is only the result of carelessness, is absurd, 
for the cow-pox in itself is a virus, and all 
sophistications will never change its poisonous 
character into healthy matter. The great vac- 
cine admirer, Dr. Heim himself, like many oth- 
ers, acknowledges “ that the danger of a wound 
depends not so much on the nature of the in- 
jury, but on the following local and general 
reaction, and particularly if intoxation is con- 
nected with it; but the symptoms of vac- 
cination are those of poisoned wounds, viz., 
vomiting, diarrhea, fever, glandular swellings, 
inflammation, etc.” . 

If anybody should doubt the destructive 
effect of the vaccine virus, I will cite a few 
cases from a vast number. 

Sir Culling Eardly Smith had himself vaccin- 
ated as an example for others, but died from 
the operation. Dr. Wells re-vaccinated in 1863 
a distinguished lady from a healthy child; she 
died four days after of erysipelas. Dr. Walser 
and many other physicians mention similar 
cases, testifying to the fact that people died 
from vaccination. (I am ready to give the 
authoritative proof.) 

Such prominent men as Kelp, Eulenburg, 
Erlenmeyer, Otto, Berklau, state seventy-one 
cases of insanity as direct results of vaccina- 
tion. Dr. Kammerer tells the Wurtembergian 
Government: “ Noxious matters are clearly 
transplanted by vaccination, not only through 
the vaccine-poison itself, which covers so many 
serious affections, but also by the combination 
with it of other destructive disease-germs, par- 
ticularly of scrofula; .vaccination induces in 
the individual a decided disposition to the most 
unfavorable changes.” Dr. Collins observed, 
that at the camp of Shorncliff, where the small- 
pox broke out, many of the re-vaccinated sol- 
diers died, or at least had arms amputated, in 
consequence of vaccination. The same ob- 





servation, made by Louis Napoleon at Chalons, 
prompted him to forbid re-vaccination. 

That syphilis, cancer, tubercular and scrofu- 
lous affections are transplanted by vaccination 
from the most healthy-appearing children, can 
not be denied. Even Ricord, of the Academy 
of Paris, after a most determined resistance, 
found himself in 1863 compelled to acknowl- 
edge: “ Formerly I have scorned the idea that 
syphilis could be transferred by vaccination ; 
but facts have since accumulated to such an 
amount that I must concede the possibility. I 
am very sorry to be bound to make this declar- 
ation; but I do not hesitate to proclaim loudly 
the fact.” Depaul laid before the Academy of 
Paris four hundred and fifty authenticated 
cases where syphilis was transplanted by the 
vaccination performed by high-standing physi- 
cians. To come nearer home, I can name forty- 
eight eminent physicians of England who test- 
ify in the “ Blue-Book” to the same terrible 
fact. 

Langenbeck, Lebert, Follin, and others, show 
the possibility of the transplantation of cancer, 
and Villemin, Hérard, Cornil, Clark, Simon, 
and others, that of tubercle. 

These facts have prompted most prominent 
members of the faculty to join the wonderfully 
increasing anti-vaccination-compulsory leagues 
of England, France, Italy, and Germany. 
Even Dr. Gregory, for fifty years director of 
the small-pox hospital in London, declared on 
his deathbed: “ The idea to destroy small-pox 
by vaccination is as absurd as chimerical; it is 
as irrational as presumptuous.” This same 
Dr. Gregory opposed, like the inventor Jenner, 
the vaccination of his own children. Dr. Epps, 
twenty-five years director of the Jenner Insti- 
tute, in London, vaccinated more than 120,000 
people, but is decidedly opposed to compulsory 
measures. He says: 

“The vaccine virus is clearly a poison, and 
penetrates as such the whole organism, and in- 
fects it so that it acts REPRESSIVELY on the 
small-pox. It is neither an antidote nor a cor- 
rigent, nor neutralizes the pox, but it paralyzes 
the expansive power of a good constitution to 
the extent that the disease must fall upon the 
mucous membrane.” Skelton exclaims: “I 
have belonged, a long time, to the great vac- 
cination army; but now I can not take any 
longer the responsibility upon myself, for I am 
convinced vaccine does not only not protect, 
but causes many other diseases.” Dr. Collins, 
for twenty years at the head of the vaccinators 
of London and Edinburgh, finally says: “There 
really exists now not the slightest change in 
the virulence of the small-pox, and two-thirds of 
those violently attacked by small-pox were suc- 
cessfully vaccinated individuals.” Dr. Stow- 
ell, for twenty-five years vaccine physician in 
London, declared finally: “ Vaccination is not 
only an illusion, but a positive curse. It is 
more than ridiculous, it is nonsense, to assert 
that a virus taken from a sick animal can 
produce any other effect in the human body 
but to injure and poison it.” 

There is another position to be taken in re- 
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gard to the absurdity of vaccination. Either 
the human-pox and cow-pox are identical, or 
they are not. If the latter, what influence can 
the cow-pox have on the small-pox, if the for- 
mer is driven into the blood of a human being? 
But most of the vaccine worshipers assert, if 
not an identity, at least a perfect similarity. 
Taking this for granted, we have again to con- 
sider exclusive situations. Every individual to 
be vaccinated can not but have already the 
pox disease or not in itself; a third is impossi- 
ble. Therefore the vaccinator who does not 
know whether the one or the other is the fact, 
must, in case the pox already exists in the 
tortured being, assert that the newly delved- 
in poison will, by some hocus-pocus or other, 
swallow up its twin sister, and somehow or 
other exorcise it; that is, Satan is put into the 
body to drive the there existing Satan out, or 
one and one make none (ridiculous!); and in 
case the pox does not exist, declare that the 
animal poison transferred into the healthy 
blood can not do any harm, although we are 
advised to avoid even the smell of a pox 
patient. Would it not be as well for the fac- 
ulty to say (because pox virus and hydrophobic 
virus are both animal poisons), “You must be 
careful not to smell a mad dog,—but there is 
some virtue in being bitten ?” 

The smile at the imbecility of such presump- 
tuous assertions can not prevent the shudder at 
the terrible consequences of vaccination in 
introducing into the human organism and 
spreading among the whole generation the 
most destructive and frightful diseases, as hint- 
ed above. Yet, trembling before these horrible 
facts, we must take a step farther, and accuse 
vaccination of having introduced entirely new 
diseases, or at least of having so aggravated ex- 
isting disorders that they have become the 
nightmare of civilized humanity; they pro- 
gressed frightfully, step by step, because the 
preceding providential hints of warning were 
not heeded. Such a first hint was an aggrava- 
tion of a throat affection, appearing in 1810, 
and called in its own fatherland “ Croup,” the 
product of which is a false membrane contain- 
ing, according to chemical analysis, pox mat- 
ter. Soon, only some nine years later, the rec- 
tum gave another hint to cease to dig poison 
into the blood, by the development of that now 
daily more spreading, aggravated, abominable 
typhus. Here, too, we find in the lower ab- 
dominal intestines pox-like eruptions. Some 
ten years more brought us a new enemy, which 
the faculty impudently called “ Asiatic Chol- 
era.” No research has yet given an excuse for 
the epithet “ Asiatic.” * The mere resemblance 
of certain symptoms of a divease we now have, 
to a disease which originated thousands of 
years ago in the valley of the Ganges from 
purely local causes, is no reason to assert its im- 
portation. Have we not had, for many centu- 





* That unjustifiable names are often the cause of much 
misery on account of their influence apon the views of 
their origin, natrre, and treatment of the disease itself, 
is proved not only in cholera, but also in hydrophobia 
and other maladies. 
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ries, the same connection with the East Indies 
wehavenow? Let us attempt to lift the vail and 
look at the scourge with clear eyes. The rice- 
water discharges differ not only from those of 
the Indian cholera, but they smell positively 
moldy, and examination shows in them con- 
tents similar to pox matter, while we find in 
the whole coating of the abdominal cavity pox- 
like eruption, and know that whenever the 
skin is inclined to irritation, as in the epidemic 
of 1836, the disease is very light. Why will 
we not rather accept what high medical au- 
thority declares, that vaccination acts repress- 
ively upon small-pox, fettering it upon the 
mucous membranes, and thus explain the pre- 
disposition to an intense aggravation of our old 
cholera, particularly in the absence of all other 
sensible explanation? for the Indian importa- 
tion is simply ridiculous. But since the cholera 
of 1830, another step farther in destructive dis- 
ease of the mucous membranes has been made ; 
Diptheritis has appeared in a most frightful 
form. 

I will not, for want of space and time, enter 
farther into this matter; but I will call the at- 
tention of the public to the fact that everybody 
can see from the above that, what physicians 
themselves acknowledge, “ vaccination encum- 
bers the inner coating,” must have caused there 
serious injury and a progressive tendency to 
diseased affections. Add to this a farther con- 
cession of the lights of the faculty, that other 
acute skin diseases, viz., scarlet fever and mea- 
sles, have become more destructive since, as 
they hope, vaccination has lessened small-pox, 
and we will have new reason to condemn a 
superstition which has never proved to be of 
the slightest benefit, but entailed upon thou- 
sands of individuals most horrible suffering 
and death. e 

These hastily written lines do not pretend to 
do justice to the cause every philanthropist 
ought to sustain; but finding the “ Parreno- 
LOGICAL JouRNAL” the only liberal paper 
which will allow an attack on the infatua- 
tion, I wished to be as short as possible, in 
order to not encroach upon other important 
matters more directly connected with its ob- 
ject of its publication. Should there be, how- 
ever, an opportunity offered to me to more 
extensively ventilate the matter, I shall be most 
happy to do so, particularly as I then would 
have an opportunity to show the fallacy of the 
conclusion drawn from the statistical tables on 
which the vaccine worshipers seek to rely. 

[This JourNAL is open to a rejoinder by 
any regular physician who may be disposed to 
discuss the question fairly. The Eprror, of 
course, reserves the right to revise or reject 
any matter as he thinks proper.—Ep. A. P. J.] 


a oe 


SAVE THE Brrps.—A royal decree in Prus- 
sia makes it unlawful to kill or confine in cages 
the blue-gorge, red-gorge, nightingale, hedge- 
sparrow, red-start, wagtail, wren, blackbird, 
titmouse, finch, linnet, sparrow, green-finch, 
thistle-finch, woodpecker, lapwing, swallow, 
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church-owl, starling, crow, raven, roller, gnat- 
snapper, sparrow-hawk, cuckoo, wry-neck, 
buzzard, hawk, and owls, with the exception 
of the horned owls. It is likewise interdicted 
to disturb the broods or to carry off the nest of 
these birds, or to catch them by snares, gins, 
bird-calls, or any similar devices. Transgres- 
sors of this order will be punished by a fine of 
from one to ten thalers or confinement in jail, 
or both. The sale of any of the birds named 
is also prohibited under penalty of fine or im- 
prisonment. [Reasons: the worms, bugs, flies, 
and other insects are eating and spoiling the 
fruits, grain, and other crops. The birds are 
wanted to eat the worms and insects. It’s a 
good law. Save the birds.] 
ces nlp Spinner 
JOHN A. ROEBLING, 
THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE CONTRACTOR. 
ace Ee : 

Tue sudden death of Mr. Roebling, the dis- 
tinguished civil engineer, has awakened. 
strong emotion throughout the country. . 

He was born: June 12, 1806, at Muhlhausen, ~ 
in Thuringia, Prussia. He received the de- 
gree of C. E. from the Royal Polytechnic School 
at Berlin, and it is worthy of notice that the 
subject of his graduating thesis was “ Suspen- 
sion Bridges.” With this class of structures 
his name will ever be identified. 

He came to the United States in 1831, and 
bought a considerable tract of land near Pitts- 
burg, Penn. He soon after commenced the 
practice of his profession, and continued it 
upon various railways and canals for more 
than ten years before the time ripened for him 
to carry out his ideas of a suspension bridge. 

In 1844, having previczely commenced the 
manufacture of wire rope, he was awarded the 
contract for reconstructing the wooden aque- 
duct of the Pennsylvania Canal across the Alle- 
ghany River, upon the suspension principle, 
which he successfully accomplished. This 
aqueduct consisted of seven spans, each 162 
feet in length. The wooden trunk which held 
the water was supported by two continuous 
wire cables, seven inches in diameter. The 
suspension bridge across the Monongahela at 
Pittsburg succeeded. This bridge has eight 
spans 188 feet long, and the cables are four and 
a half inches in diameter. 

Mr. Roebling contracted, in 1848, to erect 
four suspension aqueducts on the line of the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal, all of which 
were completed in due time. In 1851 the great 
suspension bridge at Niagara was commenced, 
and was completed so that the first locomotive 
crossed in March, 1855. This was an engineer- 
ing feat that compelled the universal acknowl- 
edgment of Mr. Roebling’s great genius. 

At the time the Niagara bridge was com- 
menced, Mr. Roebling also commenced a bridge 
over the Kentucky River, on the line of the 
Southern Railroad, leading from Cincinnati to 
Chattanooga, This bridge progressed no far- 
ther than the completion of the towers, owing 
to financial failure on the part of the company. 
This bridge would, if completed, have been a 
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more remarkable work than the one at Niag- 
ara, the span being 1,224 feet. 

The subsequent works of Mr. Roebling were 
the bridge over the Alleghany River at Pitts- 
burg—the most elegant suspension bridge, 
probably, on this continent—and the Ohio 
bridge at Cincinnati, completed in 1867. 

His name and reputation have acquired a 
greater prominence within the past two years 
because of his zealous activity in connection 
with the great East River bridge, which is to 
connect New York city with Brooklyn. His 
plans and specifications were some time ago 
accepted as the most practicable, and he had 
been engaged for some months previous to the 
accident which caused his death, in perfecting 
the surveys of the river banks, and other mat- 
ters preliminary to the actual beginning of the 
great work. 

The injury he sustained was received while 
examining the approaches of the projected 
bridge. Being absorbed in some measurement, 
he did not notice a steamboat coming into its 
slip, which, colliding with the rack, forced it 
back, and so crushed his foot. 

Mr. Roebling leaves a son who has given his 
whole attention to the same line of business, 
and who is said to be fully competent to carry 
on the work so well designed by his father. 

The stockholders of the Covington and Cin- 
cinnati Bridge Company, at a meeting held for 
the purpose of considering the death of Mr. 
Roebling, who had been long connected with 
the company as its chief engineer, voted a 
series of resolutions, from which we take the 
following : 


“As a professional man in that branch to 
which he devoted a greater portion of his life, 
he was without a peer. While he entertained 
for all professional precedents a proper respect, 
he did not permit himself to be bound or lim- 
ited by them. His mind projected original 
enterprises and applied new principles, and he 
thus established new precedents. 

“To him is due the credit of bridging wide 
streams safely, leaving free and uninterrupted 
the channels for navigation. 

“ His late great work at our city will stand 
for centuries, a public benefaction and monu- 
ment to his genius. 

“The work upon which, at the time of his 
death, he was just entering—the bridging of the 
East River by a single span, 1,600 feet long— 
was with him a favorite idea for several years 
before it attracted much attention from those 
most nearly interested. To us, who knew him 
so well, itis especially sad that his life was not 
spared, to permit him to gratify his professional 
pride in the completion of this work. There is 
hardly a doubt that the plans which he had so 
carefully and studiously matured for this mag- 
nificent” projected bridge will be followed by 
whoever may be selected to succeed him as 
chief engineer. 

“His life, character, and habits afford a 
splendid example for young men. He entered 
upon life without means or influential friends. 
His honor, his earnestness of purpose, and per- 





severance against all difficulties.and the preju- 
dices of men who opposed and sometimes ridi- 
culed his projects, secured for him both.” 

Mr. Roebling had a full-sized brain on a 
well-proportioned body; a very active mind, 
in keeping with his clearly marked motive- 
mental temperament. His Constructiveness, 
Concentrativeness, Firmness, and Self-Esteem 
were large. His perceptive faculties were also 
large and active. As a whole, the head and 
body were well formed, and the character was 
in harmony with the same. It was by close 
industry, by the use of his faculties, not in 
themselves remarkable, that he gained fame 
and fortune. 

—————1 oo 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 
Qe 

WE read and hear a great deal about disci- 
pline in the management of schools. Teachers 
themselves differ more or less on the means to 
be pursued for the attainment of obedience and 
order. Some, evidently possessing a high de- 
gree of intellectual culture, even now advocate 
severe measures in treating insubordinate pu- 
pils. Others ignore corporal punishment alto- 
gether, and claim that the best results are only 
to be obtained by gentleness. 

In the government of a school everything 
necessarily depends upon the teacher. The 
conduct of his scholars is in accord with his 
peculiar system and character. If he be a 
harsh, stern man he may succeed in maintain- 
ing perfect order, and have submissive pupils, 
but he will not make fine scholars of thems A 
youth who dreads his teacher is not at all likely 
to make rapid progress in his studies. He may 
recite glibly, but he will not exhibit a thorough- 
ness of understanding with reference to the de- 
tails and meaning of his tasks. The teacher 
who is kind, and seeks to obtain the implicit 
confidence of his pupils in his ability to unravel 
any difficulty which may appear in their studies, 
and who at the same time inspires them with 
a feeling of manliness and self-reliance, will 
secure the best results. He will make good 
students and good men. 

Order and obedience in the school-room are 
very essential to a teacher’s success, but they 
are as much an end as a means of instruction. 
The chief object of a school system is to make 
good citizens ; and that policy, therefore, should 
be adopted which shall best develop the stu- 
dent’s mind and fit him for the activities of 
life. It is manifest that the teacher who be- 
lieves in inflexible laws and rigorous punish- 
ment for misconduct, pursues an illiberal, con- 
tracting, dwarfing policy—he governs too much. 
But he who appeals to the personal honor and 
sense of right of his scholars impels them to 
think for themselves, strengthens their moral 
apprehensions, and brings out the best features 
of their character. When a pupil dispesed to 
be insubordinate is given something to think 
about and do, and his teacher makes him be- 
lieve that he (the teacher) is confident that he 
can do it if he will only make an earnest effort, 
and if the teacher show, too, that he believes 





in that pupil’s integrity and disposition to do 
the right, he will become actively useful; he 
will begin to feel that he has a part to perform 
for himself and for society, and he will learn 
to govern himself. 

The most successful school in New England 
is said to be one “ where every pupil stood in 
mortal dread of the teacher, not because he 
was terrible in threats or punishments, but be- 
cause he made a few very simple requirements, 
and then stood firmly by them.” Every scholar 
could readily apprehend, and readily perform 
all, and he knew that he must—there was no 
escape. Ifthe brief lesson was not learned in 
school, it must be learned out of school; and 
every pupil must know completely everything 
that was to be known. There was no oversight 
of trifling defects—they must be remedied. 

With this inflexible authority there was 
coupled wonderful enthusiasm. The teacher 
was more interested in the pupil's real progress 
and in his studies than in any and all things 
else. The result was remarkable in every re- 
spect. The amount of work accomplished was 
prodigious, and in three months the sense of 
overwhelming fear was developed into filial 
and parental affection. The pupils violated no 
rules, for they had no inclination to do so; they 
were so interested in their studies that they 
seemed to be unconscious of the existence of 
rule; and had one of their number attempted to 
disturb the labors of the room, the others 
would have been more severe toward him than 
even the master himself. They took their 
teacher's part, and sided with him in all things, 
for he had proved himself worthy of their fel- 
lowship and love. An observer could see the 
change which passed over them. In one year 
the thoughtfulness of manhood had been 
reached; not a thoughtfulness of obedience, 
but of excellence. 

There is a restraint under law, and a license 
without law; but there is something better 
than either, and that is liberty with law; and 
if we would have our pupils attain to the best 
citizenship, we shall do well to inculcate a 
love of country, and a love of those in author- 
ity, rather than try to train them to obedience 
as a virtue in itself and for itself. 

ie oe 


A Lake or Frre.—The Pull Mall Gazette 
mentions the recurrence of an extraordinary 
phenomenon spoken of by Herodotus, as hay- 
ing been observed in remote times by the tribes 
inhabiting the shores of the Caspian Sea. That 
huge salt lake is dotted with islands from 
which enormous quantities of naphtha are year- 
ly taken. Early last month, owing to subter- 
ranean disturbances, the naphtha wells on these 
islands overflowed, and the inflammable sub- 
stance spread over the entire surface of the lake. 
It accidentally took fire; and for forty-eight 
hours burned furiously over a surface of many 
thousands of square miles, presen a mag- 
nificent and —S spectacle to the inhabi- 
tants of the surrounding country, who imagin- 
ed the end of the world was athand. The fish 
in the lake were entirely destroyed, and for 
miles around vegetation was parched and the 
country made like a desert. 
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“LIGHTS Or . OMAHA—FAMILIAR 
SKEBTCHES.—No. 4 


DR. GEORGE L. MILLER. 

Tue subject of this sketch was born in Boon- 
ville, Oneida County, N. Y., and is now thirty- 
eight years of age. In 1848 he removed with 
his father’s family to Syracuse, where he stud- 
ied medicine with Dr. Hoyt, and subsequently 
graduated with honor after a medical course in 
the old Crosby Street School, New York city. 
He thereupon returned to Syracuse and entered 
upon the practice of his profession. He re- 
mained in Syracuse but two years, during a 
part of which time he filled the position of city 
physician, «nd was otherwise officially em- 
ployed in the line of his calling. In 1854 he 
started West, and did not stop until he arrived 
in Omaha, a place where he has since lived, 
and to whose development he has contributed 
no small share. In his new home Dr. Miller 
enraged in the vocation for which he had been 
educated; but after a few years his tastes in- 
clined him to other pursuits, and we find him 
undertaking divers schemes with varying suc- 
cess, until he entered upon the enterprise of 
which he is now reaping the reward in a high 
and honored position—one to which by his 
bent of mind he naturally gravitated,—I refer 
to the editorial chair of the Omaha Daily Her- 
ald, a morning journal of ten columns. This 
adventure was entered upon several years ago 
by him in conjunction with Daniel W. Car- 
penter, a man of large experience in the me- 
chanical department of that business. At the 
time this project was determined there were 
many obstacles in the way, and much that 
made the venture considerably hazardous. But 
the qualifications of the members of the firm of 
Miller & Carpenter were well adapted to in- 
spire confidence in the scheme. In an extra- 
ordinarily short period it surmounted all em- 
barrassments, and by an enterprising and 
spirited prosecution of its legitimate purposes 
obtained a hold upon the community which 
required frequent enlargements of the size of 
the paper, until it has now acquired propor- 
tions equaled by none published within a very 
great distance of that far city. 

The people of Omaha can not feel too deeply 
their obligation to these gentlemen who have 
made the Herald of so much value to them, and 
especially to the sfbject of this sketch, whose 
pen is so well qualified for and so freely used 
in writing up the advantages and interests of 
their city. The Herald has always fostered 
with extreme attention and assiduity all the 
projects for internal improvement both of the 
town and State. It has always discountenanced 
with freedom of criticism those various im- 
moral tendencies which are peculiar to no one 
of our thriving towns, but which are attendant 
upon all districts where money is to be found. 
It has taken an elevated position upon the In- 
dian question, and placed the responsibility of 
our frontier difficulties on shoulders which 
should properly be charged with the burden. 
I refer to the corrupt agents and dealers on be- 
half of the Government. If it is true that no 
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treaty with any of our Western Indians is now 
considered of weight by them—if it is true that 
they make and break them with great facility, 
of which really there is no room for doubt— 
it is because white representatives have taught 
them, by their fraudulent connivances and 
common betrayal of confidence, the practice of 
infidelity ; and for this reason alone do we find 
to-day our Government, whose intention to- 
ward the red man has always been right, neces- 
sitated to accept the resort of extermination. 
The moral disease which the Indians have 
contracted of white men, who, clothed with 
authority, have stolen the stipendiary stores fur- 
nished by the Government, which they were 
to take charge of and distribute for the pur- 
poses of preserving instead of destroying 
friendly relations, is incurable. Some of these 
plunderers, resident in that far city to-day, from 
a salary of $1,500 per annum have in three 
years made themselves rich! To this fatal 
moral disorder, which is now inflamed beyond 
possibility of allay, I may add one that is phys- 
ical, which white men have given to Indian 
women, and which has been communicated to 
whole tribes ; and to-day we see in consequence 
their sick hosts stealing away, with attenuated 
forms and unstable steps, for ever. Should we 
wonder that they wear a scowl upon their faces, 
or fall with demoniac spirit upon every strag- 
gler that trespasses upon their soil ? 

But I am digressing quite considerably from 
the matter in hand, for which, however, I am 
sure I shall receive the applause of my readers, 
andsnone more hearty than that of my subject 
himself. 


It will never be known what the agency of 
this single man has been in building that beau- 
tiful city. How many have been attracted 
thither by his enthusiastic exertions through 
his paper can not be discovered ; but I have no 
hesitancy in saying that no small portion of 
the extensive capital centered there has been 
directly or indirectly drawn across the Mis- 
souri by influences of which he has been the 
author. His articles have been to a great ex- 
tent devoted not only to the advertisement of 
the prospects of the “Queen” city, but have 
looked to the advancement of the whole far 
West. No one in that, country, I am assured, is 
so capable of writing up the railroad promises 
of the vast trans-Missouri territory, as he has 
watched with the warmest interest every indi- 
cation that looks to its development. 

Dr. Miller, doubtless, has seen much of hard- 
ship and adversity in his day. Few have pass- 
ed through so many reverses with- less dis- 
credit; and, further, they have touched a 
naturally generous and open nature with 
that choicest ornament to human character, 
the finest trait of the gentleman—sympathy. 
His private letters, rather than his editorials, 
as well as the conversation of his life, reveal 
this quality in all its richness ; and though few 
have been favored with a correspondence, still 
this is a feature which has not escaped very 
general appreciation. 

As an orator, Dr. Miller is always earnest and 
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popular. His blows hit the mark squarely, and 
are sent home without any preliminary fencing. 
He is disposed Yo be heavy and, perhaps, vio- 
lent in his political addresses, rather than flow- 
ery or grandiloquent. In his manner and 
gestures he is free and natural, with a tendency 
to carelessness. 


—————— a 
FINE FEATHERS AT CHURCH. 


Harper’s Bazaar is certainly not very 
Puritanic on questions of dress. Perhaps the 
good people who are more under bondage to 
fine dressing than they suppose, will like to 
know its opinion on this subject of dressing 
for church.— American Churchman. 

The .best bred people of every Christian 
country but our own avoid all personal display 
when engaged in worship and prayer. Our 
churches, on the contrary, are made places for 
the exhibition of fine apparel and other costly 
and flaunting compliances with fashion, by 
those who boast of superior wealth and man- 
ners. We shall leave our gewgawed devotees 
to reconcile humiliation in worship with van- 
ity in dress. That is a problem which we 
confess we have neither the right nor the 
capacity to solve. How far fine clothes may 
affect the personal piety of the devotee we do 
not pretend even to conjecture; but we have 
a very decided opinion in regard to their 
influence upon the religion of others. The 
fact is, that our churches are so fluttering with 
birds of fine feathers that no sorry fowl will 
venture in. It is impossible for poverty in 
rags and patches, or even in decent but hum- 
ble costtime, to take its seat, if it should be 
so fortunate as to find a place, by the side of 
wealth in brocade and broadcloth> The pvuor 
are so awed by the pretension of superior 
dress and “the proud man’s contumely,” that 
they naturally avoid too close a proximity to 
them. The church being the only place on 
this side of the grave designed for the rich 
and the poor to meet together in equal pros- 
tration before God, it certainly should always 
be kept free for this common humiliation 
and brotherhood. It is so in most of the 
churches in Europe, where the beggar in rags 
and wretchedness and the wealthiest and most 
eminent, whose appropriate sobriety of dress 
leaves them without mark of external distinc- 
tion, kneel down together, equalized by a com- 
mon humiliation before the only Supreme 
Being. The adoption of a more simple attire 
for church on the part of the rich in this 
country would have the effect, certainly not 
of diminishing their own personal piety, but 
probably of increasing the disposition for 
religious observance on the part of the poor. 

[We can not comprehend how a deep spirit- 
ual yearning, an earnest hearty devotion, can 
co-ordinate with the gaudy plumage of the 
peacock or the conspicuous exhibition of 
flashing jewels. Tasteful attire, suited to the 
wearer's personale, is not out of place any- 
where ; for that whtch is truly tasteful can not 
but be acceptable to all.] 
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ROYAL BENGAL TIGER. 


In some of the provinces 
of southern India the ravy- 
ages of this animal have 
been appalling. One district 
alone made returns to the 
British Government of three 
hundred men and five thou- 
sand cattle destroyed in 
three years. It, however, is 
only in the open country 
that the tiger becomes so 
dangerous ; for in the forest. 
he finds food, and rarely en- 
counters man. When press- 
ed by hunger he seeks his 
prey in the neighborhood of 
the villages, and carries off 
cattle before the herdsmen’s 
eyes. If he tastes human 
blood once, the spell of fear, 
~| which he instinctively felt 

—N before toward man, is brok- 
SS TTT) en; the tiger’s nature is 
RU \ changed, he deserts the jun- 
gle and haunts the very 
“ doors of his victims. Cattle 
pass unheeded, but their 
driver is carried off; and 
from that time the tiger be- 
comes & man-eater. 


The tiger’s skin is of suf- 
ficient value to encourage 
the Oriental hunterto seek 
his lair; but the most effi- 
cient means for his destruc- 
tion has been the rewards 
offered by provincial govern- 
ments for his head. This 
system has stimulated both 
native and European inge- 








THE TIGER. 
aba 

In the history of savage beasts we read no 
accounts more thrilling and repulsive than 
those which relate to this prowling and malig- 
nant animal. The lion has no such terrible 
records of sudden destruction wrought to trav- 
elers and hunters in the Indian jungles as the 
tiger has made his name famous for. While 
in strength the latter is inferior to the former, 
yet in ferocity and cunning he is much the 
superior. The general appearance of the tiger 
is so well known that but a brief description 
will suffice here. He is quite different in con- 
tour from the lion, though belonging to the 
same family, the felidae of animals. He has 
no trace of the lion’s shaggy mane, and instead 
of the latter’s bold and rather noble front, his 
countenance, scowling under the different pas- 
sions, conveys the idea of wanton treachery 
and cruelty. His body is long and slender; 
the -whole form cat-like, and his movements 
are performed with a singular smoothness, 
ease, and grace. An animal of this species in 
good health, with hair fine, thick, and glossy, 
the color bright-tawny yellow, shaded into pure 
white on the under parts, and marked with 
dark bands and brindlings, exhibits a distribu- 
tion of color not only pleasing but beautiful. 





The variations of color are more marked in the 
male than the female, and deepen with age; 
cubs being of a gray hue with obscure dusky 
bands. 

The home of the tiger is entirely restricted 
to Asia, but there its range is extensive. It is 
found on the hot plains of India, in the cool 
parallels of the lofty Himalayas, and amid the 
rugged scenery of China. The tigress brings 
forth three, four, and sometimes five young at 
atime. She is a faithful mother, braving every 
danger for them, and attacking without any 
hesitation man and beast in their defense. 

The natives of Sumatra regurd this animal, 
notwithstanding its ferocity, with a supersti- 
tious veneration, and take but few precautions 
against their depredations. In the vicinity of 
Bencoolen, it is said, scarcely a family can be 
found that has not lost some member, carried 
off by tigers. The natives believe in the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls, and call 
the tiger nene—that is, grandfather—upon the 
supposition that the souls of their ancestors 
dwell in the tigers. When a tiger enters one 
of their villages, the people prepare rice and 
fruits and place them at the entrance, suppos- 
ing that the predatory beast will be pleased 
with this hospitable reception and so pass on 
without doing any harm. 





nuity in devising methods for capturing and 
killing him. 

Hunting the tiger is a sport exclusively In- 
dian ; it has been looked upon as pre-eminent 
among Eastern sports. The only animal found 
suitable to assist in this dangerous amusement 
is the elephant, which often displays great 
courage and coolness in the chase, and at times 
a sagacity which has saved the rider’s life: 
When a tiger springs on an elephant, as he 
does not hesitate to do when closely pressed, 
the latter is generally able to shake him off 
under his feet, and then the elephant either 
kneels on him and crushes him at once, or 
gives him a kick which breaks half his ribs. 
Elephants sometimes are terribly wounded in 
the struggle, as a large tiger clings very tena- 
ciously with his claws and teeth. It happens, 
too, occasionally, that an elephant failing to dis- 
lodge the tiger, will fall and endeavor to roll 
on his enemy, in which case the hunters who 
may be on the elephant’s back are exposed to 
double danger. 

The tiger is readily tamed when taken young, 
but its temper is not to be so much depended 
on as the lion’s. The eminent Charles James 
Fox had a young one which followed him 
about like a dog. He had reared it from its 
infancy, und fed it entirely on milk and vegeta- 
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bles. Still its savage nature was not altogether 
subdued or lost, as the sequel shows. One day 
while he was sitting in his room reading, the 
tiger went up and licked his hand, which was 
hanging over the back of the chair he sat upon. 
Before he was aware of the faet, the animal's 
tongue had scraped away a portion of the skin. 
Mr. Fox happening to turn his head discov- 
ered that the tiger’s eyes were glaring, and its 
whole spirit apparently aroused by this first 
taste of blood. Gently rising from his seat, 
and without withdrawing his hand from the 
brute’s mouth, he led it with caressing words 
into the next room, over the chimney-piece of 
which was hanging a loaded pistol. As the 
blood flowed more rapidly the tiger’s eyes 
glared more fiercely, but fortunately Mr. Fox 
was able to seize the pistol, and at once shot it 
through the head with fatal effect. 

Early in the present century a tiger pur- 
chased for the Emperor of Germany was placed, 
while awaiting transportation, in the Tower of 
London. It was confined in a large wooden 
case lined with iron hoops, some of which the 
animal ripped off the first night of his confine- 
ment, and gnawed the case partly through. 
The next day the case was repaired by the 
addition only of a strong piece of wood, which 
was nailed on the outside. As might be ex- 
pected, the tiger renewed his efforts to break 
his bonds, and in the course of the following 
night succeeded, and sprang upon a wall ten 
feet high, where he was found by the keeper. 
Induced by a reward of ten guineas, the latter 
risked his life in the attempt to secure the 
tiger. He engaged some persons to assist him, 
and placed them in a room the door of which 
opened upon the leads from whence he could 
reach the brute. He then provided himself 
with a strong rope, one end of which he gave 
through the window to his companions, and 
with the other formed into a running noose he 
slowly approached the tiger and threw it over 
his neck, at the same time directing the persons 
within to draw the rope and secure the beast. 
Unfortunately the noose slipped off, and the 
enraged tiger sprang upon the keeper, fixing 
his teeth in the fleshy part of his arm and tear- 
ing his breast and arm dreadfully with his 
claws. In this horrible situation the poor man 
lay under the animal, while one of his asso- 
ciates—a soldier—cut a bullet into four parts, 
and having loaded his musket fired through 
the window at the brute, who immediately 
quitted his hold and soon after fell dead. The 
keeper survived this encounter, but carried the 
scars of it till his death. , 

Of all the animals we are accustomed to meet 
with in menageries the tiger is pronounced the 
most difficult to control. Carter, a celebrated 
lion tamer, commonly known as the “ Lion 
king,” had the courage to enter the cage of a 
full-grown Bengal tiger with only a small 
whip in his hand, and cowed him- by a stern 
glance of his eye and a stroke of his whip. 

It is said, in “ Cassell’s Natural History,” that 
Van Amburgh, a noted animal tamer, attempt- 


ed to subdue a tiger in a similar manner, but 
lost his life in the struggle which ensued. 





For Our Henns Folks. 


TIAVE COURAGE TO SAY NO. 


You'Re starting to-day on life's journey, 
Along on the highway of life; 

You'll meet with a thousand temptations, 
Each city with evil is rife. 

This world is a stage of excitement ; 
There's danger wherever you go; 

Bat if you are tempted in weakness, 
Have courage, my boy, to say no. 

The syren‘s sweet song may allure you; 
Beware of her cunning and art; 

Whenever you see her approaching, 
Be guarded, and haste to depart. 

The billiard saloons are inviting, 
‘Decked out in their tinsel and show. 

You may be invited to enter ;— 
Have courage, my boy, to say no. 

The bright ruby wine may be offered— 
No matter how tempting it be, 

From poisons that eting like an adder, 
My boy, bave the courage to flee. 

The gambling halls are before you ; 
Their lights, how they dance to and fro! 

If you should be tempted to enter, 
Think twice, even thrice, ere you go. 

In courage alone lies your safety, 
When you the long journey begin, 

And a truet in a Heavenly Father 
Will keep you unepotted from sin. 

Temptations will go on increasing, 
As streams from a rivulet flow, 

But if you are true to your manhood, 
Have the courage, my boy, to say no. 





SPARE MOMENTS. 





A LEAN, awkward boy came to the door of 
the principal of a celebrated school one morn- 
ing and asked to see him. The servant eyed 
his mean clothes, and thinking he looked more 
like a beggar than anything else, told him to 
go round to the kitchen. The boy did as he 
was bidden, and soon appeared at the back 
door. 

“T should like to see Mr. ——,” said he. 

“ You want a breakfast more like,” said the 
servant girl, “and I can give you that without 
troubling him.” 

“Thank you,” said the boy; “I should have 
no objections to taking a piece of bread; but 
I should like to see Mr. ——, if he can see 
me.” 

“Some old clothes may be you want,” re- 
marked the servant, again eying the boy’s 
patched clothes. “I guess he has none to 
spare, he gives away a sight.” And without 
minding the boy’s request she went away 
about her work. 

“ Can I see Mr. ——?” again asked the boy, 
after finishing his bread-and-butter. 

“ Well, he’s in the library; if he must be 
disturbed, he must; but he does like to be alone 
sometimes,” said the girl in a peevish tone. 
She seemed to think it very foolish to admit 
such a fellow into her master’s presence; how- 
ever, she wiped her hands and bade him fol- 
low. Opening the library door she said : 

“ Here’s somebody, sir, who is dreadful anx- 
ious to see you, and so I let him in.” 

I don’t know how the boy introduced him- 





self or how he opened his business; but I 
know that after talking awhile the principal 
put aside the volume that he was studying, and 
took up some Greek books and began to ex- 
amine the new comer. The examination 
lasted for some time. Every question which 
the principal asked, the boy answered as read- 
ily as could be. 

“Upon my word,” exclaimed the principal, 
“you do very well!” looking at the boy from 
head to foot over his spectacles. 

“ Why, my boy, where did you pick up so 
much ?” 

“ In my spare moments /” answered the boy. 

Boys, think of this. How precious the spare 
moments are which you have to either waste 
or improve! What account can you give of 
them? The boy in the story showed how 
much could be made of them; but there are 
peng —alas! how very many !—boys in the 
jail, in the house of correction, in the forecastle 
of a whale-ship, in the gambling house, or in 
the tippling shop, who, if you should ask them 
when they began their sinful courses, might 
answer, “In my spare moments.” “In my 
spare moments I gambled for marbles.” “ In 
my spare moments I began to smoke and 
drink.” “It was in my s moments that I 
began to steal chestnuts from the old woman's 
stand.” “It was in my spare moments that I 
gathered with wicked associates.” 

Oh! be very, very careful how you spend 
= spare moments! Temptation always 

unts you out in small seasons like these; 
when you are not busy he gets into your hearts 
if he ibly can, in just such gaps. There 
he hides himself, planning all sorts of mischief. 
Take care of your spare moments ! 


a oe 
DAWN. 
BY ©. HENRY LEONARD. 


Tue sable folds of murksome night, 
Just at the dawn of morning’s light, 
Seem folding o'er the twinkling etars 
Which deck the welkin’s azure bars, 
And there by zephyrs borne away 

Te give its place to coming day. 

The fairies, with their tinkling bells, 
Have sought the green and mossy dells 
Within the woodland’s shady nooks, 
Beside the murmuring, babbling brooks, 
And there beneath the violet’s shade 
Arranged the future night's parade. 
The wood-tick, in his hollow walls, 
Has ceased his drum for fairy balls , 
And, like the fairies, fled awey 

Before the blush of coming day ; 

He seeks to learn some sprightlier tune 
To beat for them the coming moon, 
The pearly mists are rolling o'er 

The deep breadth of the welkin shore; 
And scatt'ring like the crisping foam 
Of breakers o'er the bluey dome, 

They float up in the stilly air 

Like tattered robes of angels there. 
Then rustling o'er the ripening grain, 
Like murmurs of the falling rain, 

Or waving o’er the grassy Jea, 

Like far-off waves on bluey sea, 

Or chanting ‘tween the forest trees, 

Is heard the passing morning breeze. 
Now soon the sunbeams in their play 
Will chase the shadows far away; 
They move along the verdured plain, 
And creep amid the fields of grain, 
Till grandly on the wond’ring sight 
Breaks splendidly the car of light. 
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THE LATE ECLIPSE. 


Tue discussion of the eclipse was not con- 
fined to newspapers, bar-rooms, workshops, and 
drawing-rooms, but found its way into the pul- 
pit. Here are extracts from a discourse preached 
by our evangelic clerical friend Rev. Alexan- 
der Clark, of Pittsburg, who loses no oppor- 
tunity to drive home the truths of revelation by 
the truths of science: 


“The sun is the central pivot of our solar 
system. Around it the earth and other planets 
revolve in elliptical orbits. The light and heat 
ef the sun penetrate a dominion more than six 
thousand millions of miles across. Astrono- 
mers are almost as well acquainted with this 
starry field as pastors with their parishes or 
farmers with their grounds. They can map out 
the thoroughfares of the skies, and make out 
specific time-tables to show the running of the 
celestial trains. They can look backward for 
years and centuries, and forward equally as far, 
and tell the exact location of each globe in its 
orbit and on its axis at any given moment. We 
can form no idea of these infinite distances by 
the measure of terrestrial miles. The sun is 
three hundred and eighty-four times farther 
away from us than the moon. — One trip to the 
sun would be equal to nearly two hundred trips 
to the moon and back again. And it would 
take a locomotive, traveling thirty miles an 
hour, eleven months to reach the moon. If a 
locomotive, at the same rate of speed, had 
started toward the sun the day that Columbus 
discovered America, and kept on ever since, it 
would have scarcely more than reached its 
destination now. And if the sun were tunneled, 
it would take three years and a half to drive an 
engine through it at thirty miles an hour. 
These comparisons may give some notion of 
the remoteness and the size of the sun and 
moon—those orbs so common to our sight, and 
so familiar as words in our every-day vocabu- 
lary—our kindliest neighbors of the sky. 

“There have been frequent total eclipses of 
the sun recorded since the birth of Christ. Of 
course the record represents only certain por- 
tions of the earth’s surface where civilization 
has taken notes. Perhaps as many more have 
occurred in less observing lands, of which no ac- 
count is given. To superstitious minds the phe- 
nomenon has always been fraught with more or 
less alarm. Herodotus mentions a total eclipse 
of the sun as having taken place during a rag- 
ing battle between the Medes and Lydians. 
The historian states that the two armies were 
so terrified by the sudden disappearance of the 
sun, that they at once ceased fighting, and con- 
cluded a treaty of peace upon the battle-field. 
This eclipse is noted as the one which ended a 
tedious mortal strife, and occurred nearly six 
hundred years before the Christian era. Not 
darkness now, but light, in the gospel age, that 
maketh wars to cease! To the mind of a true 
believer, an eclipse is one of the most emphatic 
evidences of the Supreme Intelligence. Skep- 
tics have attempted to explain away the dark- 
ness which overspread Judea on the day of 





our Saviour’s crucifixion by calling the shad- 
owy night at noon an eclipse of the sun. But 
such an explanation is as unscientific as it is 
unbelieving ; for a total eclipse of the sun can 
never continue more than seven minutes at any 
given point on the earth’s surface, and that 
only when the moon is nearest the earth, and 
the sun is farthest away. Besides, at the time 
of Christ's death the moon was full, when there 
could not possibly be an eclipse at all. The 
awful darkness of Calvary from midday until 
three o’clock in the afternoon was a supernat- 
ural gloom, accompanied by an earthquake, 
which compelled even centurion and Roman 
guard to acknowledge that the suffering Jesus 
was the Son of God. The well-attested fact of 
the three hours’ appalling blackness across the 
land of Palestine when the sinless Saviour 
died, stands upon history’s page as an unan- 
swered argument for the truth of revelation, 
Science bows in profound confessien that the 
Cross is as immaculate as the Throne—that the 
Nazarene is God. And no Renan or Emerson 
shall ever be able to smile away in poetry and 
in sentiment the sublime realities of Christian- 
ity. The tallying marks of Golgotha’s cruelty 
are on the earth’s foundation rocks as distinctly 
written and indelible as on the page of inspira- 
tion! 

“Many years ago, in this country, our fathers 
witnessed a total eclipse of the sun. It was 
unexpected in the rural districts. Men were 
out in the fields at work; women and children 
were alone about the cabin doors. Suddenly, 
without an interposing cloud, the light began 
to fail at midday; the shades of twilight fell 
across the ground; the hills went out of sight. 
Eyes from the fields, eyes from the dwellings, 
eyes from the roads, eyes from the village 
streets, eyes from the distant city, eyes from the 
sea, were all fastened on the sun. The inter- 
est became more and more intense as the disk 
of the great luminary sank behind the mystic 
vail, until the last ray went out, when a shud- 
der thrilled every heart. Strong men turned 
pale in the ghastly gloom; brave-hearted women 
wept; children, seeing the shadow of eclipse on 
their parents’ faces, crouched trembling at their 
feet. The light of the sun had changed to 
darkness, and how great was that darkness! It 
is so when a Christian is eclipsed. It is a start- 
ling phenomenon in the providence of God. 
The life lighted up for shining forever, strange- 
ly fails, and how great is that darkness! < 

“ Yesterday’s eclipse was toward evening. 
The sun had well-nigh finished his diurnal 
course. His morning brightness had rounded 
up to full noontide effulgence, and he was de- 
scending the west in royal strength and beauty. 
From Seminary Hill, in Allegheny, the sight 
was grand of the departing day. Another Sat- 
urday was almost done. The. calm, still night 
was coming on. Yet the declining sun was 
strong and full. And after the high circle of a 
harvest noon had been accomplished—down 
toward the quieter hour of eventide—lo! the 
creeping shadow, black and dense, across his 
beaming face! The object unseen before be- 
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cause of the overflowing radiance, now vails 
the central source of light. It seemed so pass- 
ing strange to see a beautiful sunset marred by 
the sweeping pall of an obscure and inferior 
orb, as if a hearse had rolled against the heav- 
enly doors and waited for its dead! But, no; 
oh, joy! thank God! the sable chariot passes 
empty away, and the sun is still alive! There 
is grandeur and there is glory still. The shad- 
ow disappears before the peaceful sunset of the 
week. The sun shall not go down eclipsed. 
There is cheer in the west, and an uplifting of 
glory from the face of the sinking luminary that 
fringes the clouds with gold. We knew as we 
gazed that the sun had not ceased his shining, 
and felt that all the gloom of eclipse or of 
midnight was in the backward rolling of the 


world.” 
—_——» oa > 


A KIND RECEPTION.* 


Wirn a single exception, our new book, 
“'WeEDLOcK,” has been most kindly received 
by the press and the public.+ Letters come to 
us daily from matrons and maidens, from sires 
and sons, thanking us for placing within their 
reach “so good a book.” But the best evidence 
of their appreciation is not in what they say 
of it, but rather in what they do about it. 
Having purchased a copy for their own use, 
they promptly order other copies sent to their 
friends. Here is a sample letter, after giving 
date, name of place, and the address of parties 
to whom books are sent. The gentleman 
writes : 

“ Your beautiful and excellent work on ‘ Wed- 
lock’ is just the thing I wish to place in the 
hands of my four sons and daughters,—one 
married and three unmarried. I am sure the 
teachings of this book will make them better 
husbands and fathers, and wives and mothers. 
Inclosed you have post-office order for the 
amount,” etc. 

Now ‘tis is something more than eompli- 
mentary,—it is encouraging. We have already 
printed three large editions, and shall soon 
print another. 

Here are a few brief extracts from the press : 

This is a most entertaining and no less instructive 
book in which the experienced author has drawn together 
from ample resources an “infinite variety” of curious 
reading relating to the subject-matter. In some twenty 
or more subdivisions he has exhibited Matrimony, Pus- 
sible, Prospective, Probable, Improbable, and Impos- 
sible; so that by turning Mr. Wells’ lamp toward him- 
self, every reader can determine how he stands in the 
matter. Asa specimen of publication the book is one of 
the neatest we have seen; in its paper, text, and orna- 
mentation in happy keeping with the delicate subject to 
which it is devoted.— The New- Yorker. 

In this little work Mr. Wells aims to teach humanity 
how the world would be ineffably happy if men and 
women were educated to a proper knowledge of the right 


* Weptock; or, the Right Relations of the Sexes, a 
Scientific Treatise disclosing the Laws of Conjugal 
Selection, and showing Who May and Who May Not 
Marry. By S. R. Wells, author of “ New Physiognomy,” 
etc. 12mo, pp. 288. Price, plain, $1 50; extra gilt, $2. 
Samuel R. Wells, Publisher, New York. ° 

+ The exception appeared in a scurrilous print utterly 
unworthy of notice. It was a malicious, not to say libel- 
ous, attack, and if the parties were responsible, they could 
be made to suffer. ; 
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relations of the sexes. Phrenologically speaking, all the 
misery aud unhappiness which sometimes accompany 
married life arise from the husbands and wives not being 
acqnainted with each other's dispositions before marriage. 
Now, the author of this work explains quite satisfactorily 
why men and women should marry, what kinds of per- 
sons they should take for their wives and husbands, and 
how they can become aware of the temperaments, etc., 
of those with whom there is a probability of their enter- 
ing into matrimony. Whatever might be thought of the 
science of Phrenology, there is no doubt that many 
matches which result unhappily are caused by an incon- 
gruity of dispositions between the parties, which could 
certainly have prevented the alliance had either been 
aware of its existence. Aside from its phrenological 
facts and theories, the book before us contains many 
sensible reflections and gives much good advice which, 
if taken, can not fail to add to the stock of human happi- 
ness.—New York Herald. 

A good many good things are said or suggested in this 
neat volume.— Christian Advocate. 

Samuel R. Wells, 389 Broadway, has published an in- 
teresting book, “ Wedlock ; or, the Right Relations of the 
Sexes." The autaur looks at the subject from a scien- 
tific point of view, and the work contains many ideas 
that, if acted upon, wonld prove beneficial to the human 
race. He argues, and with a show of reason, that science 
should be applied in the work of conjugal selection, and 
to throw proper light on the subject, he would invoke 
the aid of such branches of science as Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, Physiognomy, and Psychology. The following 
point is well made; “ God's laws are open to us; let us 
read and obey them. If He gave man ‘dominion over 
nature,’ He certainly intended that man should elevate 
and not degrade his own race. If, by judicious grafting 
and selection, we can improve flowers, fruits, horses, 
cattle, and poultry, is it not a higher and a more sacred 
duty to do the same for the race of man? If happiness 
be the end of our existence, why not eo act as to secure 
the greatest measure of it? Happiness comes of right 
relations, health, development, and a careful observance 
of God's laws." Marriage, Mr. Wells argues, was insti- 
tuted for companionship and for the perpetuation of the 
race. This being the primary law, it follows that wed- 
lock implies the necessary physical completeness and 
bodily health in both the man and the woman to become 
the parents of sound, well-organized, healthy children. 
The union should not only embrace sound physical quali- 
ties, but should harmonize those higher qualities of our 
social beings—qualities of mental or spiritual develop- 
ment. We have no right to propagate disease, idiocy, or 
mental obliquity. Disregarding these laws brings not 
only misery upon those joined in wedlock, but the legacy 
is transmitted to their children. And yet, of all the 
marriages contracted, how few stop to give a single sober 
thought to these things! There is nothing indelicate in 
this handsomely printed book, but a vast amount of 
scientific reasoning and plain common sense.— Turf, 
Field, and Farm. 

The inexhaustible brain of 8. R. Wells has given birth 
to anotber work, which will, if carefully read and digested, 
and its precepts followed, be of inestimable valne to the 
coming man and woman. Mr. Wells has evidently given 
much stady to his theme, and has taken time and care in 
the preparation of this work, as it is interesting and 
amusing, as well as instructive; for, besides advice and 
suggestions to the young, it contains many facts and in- 
cidents connected with matrimonial matters of olden and 
modern times, in this and in foreign lands. We also find 
many beautiful selections of poetry, which are, in them- 
selves, worth the price of the entire book.— The Democrat. 

We do not know whether such a little volume as that 
which Mr, Wells has just given to the marrying public 
was suggested by the divorce cases which crowd our 
courts of law, but we think it not unlikely. If the fool- 
ish girls and senseless boys about to pledge their 
faith to each other upon such a slender basis as to render 
its abrogation more than doubtful before twelve months 
of conjugal life, would peruse this book before they take 
#o rash a step, they might be schooled into a more pru- 
dent resolution. The object of the book is good, and if 
it be as extensively read as it should be, there would be 
more happiness at the domestic hearth and less recourse 
to lawyers.— Real Estate Journal, 








It is a very interesting work for any reader; and its 
cayeful study and attention to the advice it gives, both 
by parents and young people, would do away with much 
of the misery which results from ill-assorted unions.— 
Axverican Artisan. 

Like all the publications of this house, it labors for the 
aivancement of the human race, upon scientific prin- 
ciples. If the teachings of this book were more generall7 
practiced, there would be less unhappy marriages, less 
unhealthy children, and consequently a marked improve- 
ment in mankind generally. It should be in the hands 
of every young gentleman or lady contemplating enter- 
ing the “ holy bonds of matrimony."’— National Standard, 

The author and publisher of this work (a model of 
typographical neatness, by-the-by) is well and favorably 
known from his many years’ connection with the Purg- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL. His views upon the relations of the 
sexes are the results of anxious inquiry, intelligent obser- 
vation, thorough familiarity with the subject. For the 
pblication in this beautiful form, the reader will thank 
the author whose work is literally a labor of love. 

The tendency of the book is to demonstrate that hus- 
band and wife should love and have faith in one another. 
Their duties arising out of their new relations are kindly 
and forcibly set forth. 

Refinement, gentleness, confidence, religions earnest- 
ness must direct the tone of wedded life. As might be 
anticipated from the author's antecedents, this work is 
marked by a delicacy and power illustrative of his deep 
interest in the public geod.—Jewish Messenger. 

Mr. Wells does not belong to the “ free-love ” confed- 
eration, but treats of his great social subject in a relig- 
ious and moral point of view. He brings to its considera- 
tion a knowledge of phyeiology and a very genial nature, 
—Philadelphia Press. 

In this volume are brought together facts relating to 
the institution of marriage, advice with regard to it, 
anecdotes illustrating the serious and the humorous 
phases of courtship and of matrimonial union, and selec- 
tions frem the literature of love and marriage. The 
work is so arranged and classified as to be easy of refer- 
ence, and affording in almost any place useful and agrce- 
able reading for men and wemen. The poetical selec- 
tions at the close are very well made, and afford for their 
number one of the best of repositories of amatory poetry 
of the purer class. There are twenty-two chapters in all, 
none of them dull, and the book is very nicely made me- 
chanically.— The Commonwealth, Boston. 

Mr. Wells is known as a phrenologist, and as manager 
of the phrenological publishing house at Nuw York, 
His book is well prepared, and furnishes useful sugges- 
tions by which those to whom it is addressed, may profit, 
so,far as they are to receive wise counsel and learn wisdom 
from anything but experience.—Daily Spy, Worcester. 

The subject of this book is one of universal interest, 
and we need not, therefore, commend it to the public. 
The various topics are discussed with much good sense, 
and without any prurience of thought or language. The 
author is a thorough believer in Phrenology, and this, to 
some extent, colors the entire book.— The Presbyterian. 

Mr. Wells is the author of “New Physiognomy,” a 
valuable and unusually interesting work, and “ How to 
Read Character," also a work of great value and interest. 
Mr. Wells has made a fortune as the editor and proprietor 
of that unique publication, Taz PurENnoLoeicaL Jour- 
NAL, which he has always conducted with remarkable 
ability. In “ Wedlock”™ he displays his superior abilities 
as a writer and thinker very attractively and interest- 
ingly. The subject is one of great importance, and Mr. 
Wells treats it in a thorough and masterly manner. The 
work should receive universal attention. ‘‘ Wedlock” 
is gotten up in handsome style, im paper, printing, and 
general appearance, and should be added to every library. 
—Phila, City Item. 

This neatly printed volume contains a discussion of 
the significance and nature of true marriage, an account 
of many of the marriage customs of various nations, and 
suggestions for a choice of matrimonial partners and for 
the securing of peace and happiness in the marriage re- 
lation. It is a clean and wholesome book, with a great 
deal of practical good sense in it.—Am, Publisher and 
Bookseller 


This book contains many bright things, and some of 
its hints and advice are excellent. Such books are 








greatly needed, and were their practical ideas kneaded 
more perfectly into our domestic life it would be far 
more wholesome and satisfying than it now is.—The 
Liberal Christian. 

Cousins, he thinks, should wait until they are past 
forty before even joining in a platonic union. The au- 
thor of this book treats of falling in love, of courtship, 
of the causes of unhappy marriages, of jealousy and how 
to cure it, of separation and divorce, of celibacy and 
polygamy, of love signs and love letters, of the model 
husband and the model wife. He thinks woman may 
make love, in a womanly way, though it is her art to 
conceal and deny it. 

The most important condition of life, wedlock, is yet, 
in the majority of cases, entered into with little fore- 
thought, and often from wrong motives, and hence result 
the incongruous matches which afflict society. Advice 
to the young on this subject is seldom well received, or 
of much avail, yet that the passion of love is capable of 
control there can be no doubt, and the right training of 
youth in this matter would prevent much misery. Asa 
help in this direction this work may be profitably read 
by the young.—Portland Transcript. 

Gotten up in excellent shape and in the best modern 
style, this work aims to disclose the laws of conjugal 
selection, and to show who may and who may not marry. 
The anthor does not attempt to urge any theory of his 
own, but simply to set forth the laws of God and of Na- 
ture, and to advise compliance with them. The long 
experience of Mr. Wells as a teacher and writer in this 
department is brought to bear with force on this interest- 
ing subject, and he has produced a work that, without 
doubt, will command a very large and extensive sale.— 
Forney's Weekly Press. i 

We are far from saying that “‘love’s young dream” 
would not assume more nearly the thoughtful airs it 
should have, if Mr. Wells’ treatise were necessarily read 
when the dream began to dawn. And yet it is much 
more likely to be consulted by the parents of groom and 
bride than by either of these.—North Am. and U. 8. 
Gazette. 

Mr. Wells is an eminent phrenologist, and no doubt 
has sought the aid of his chosen science in the prepara- 
tion of his work. If so, the matrimonial teaching of 
Phrenology is very like the matrimonial advice which 
might be expected from persons of experience and com- 
mon sense.— Brooklyn Eagle. 

A most readable book, and containing much that onght 
to be known and studied by all, We are glad to see Mr. 
Wells take such high ground against hasty marriages and 
unecriptural divorces. And whether Phrenology cor- 
rectly tells who may and who may not marry, a right 
study of character and habits, with proper inquiry and 
advice, certainly would save many from the unhappy 
unions they soon repent.— American Baptist. 

[Many similar “notices” might be quoted 
from the best authorities, but we deem these 
sufficient to show how highly the new book is 
appreciated. ] 

ro 


FOR PHRENOLOGISTS. 


A New Cuarr.—For the convenience of ex- 
aminers who desire something less bulky than 
the complete work, How to Reap CHARACTER, 
or the old “ Self-Instructor,” and something 
better than the old “Synopsis,” we have con- 
structed a new Descriptive Onart, with ta- 
bles for marking, in delineating character, de- 
scribing all the organs in seven degrees of de- 
velopment, containing about fifty pages, and 
sells for 25 cents. It will be supplied in quan- 
tities at a liberal discount. When ordering, 
please ask for Wells’ New Descriptive Chart. 

New Picrortat Posters.— We are now 
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“bat Ohey Say.” 


Here we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. (State- 
ments and opinions—not discussions—will 
be in order. Your “ Best Tuoveuts” so- 
licited. Be brief. 





Kinp Crrricism.—The office 
of a literary reviewer is by no means an 
easy one to fill. If he be capable and hon- 
est, he must tell many unpalatable truths— 
unpalatable to such as can not bear the 
truth. A new book, without merit, is put 
forth, probably under a high-sounding title, 
and it becomes the duty of the reviewer to 
describe it according to its merits. By his 
indication of its imperfections the public 
is warned of its real character. When, 
however, a work of real merit appears, the 
reviewer delights tocommend it. But the 
public must itself exercise some discre- 
tion. A reviewer may be prejudiced; if 
not against an author, he may be against 
the subject of his book, and in this case a 
one-sided opinion tay be given. For 
many years we looked only for abuse from 
the newspaper press, because their con- 
ductors or their reviewers knew little or 
nothing of Phrenology, and when they 
spoke, it wasin derision. But our twenty- 
five years of study, editing, and printing 
have tended to inform this large class, 
and now they are hungry for “our best 
thoughts” on the study of man. To-day, 
when the press speaks of our work, it is 
with almost uniform kindness. Here are 
some recent notices of this JouRNAL: 

The Sparta (La.) Rural Times says: 
“ This scientific work, the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, commends itself to all who have 
a taste for good literature.” 

The Minnesota Enterprise says: “The 
PurenoLodicaL JouRNAL is one of the 
best publications of tiie day, and we are 
pleased to learn of its success.” 

The Philadelphin Intelligencer says: 
“This sterling monthly is an institution 
in itself.”’ 

The New York Hvening Mail says: *‘ One 
of the most instructive of the monthlies is 
the PHrenonoercaL JourRNAL. It occu- 
pies a place unfilled by any other periodi- 
cal, and doesits peculiar work so well that 
no one thinks of starting a rival. In all 
matters which relate to health, to hygienic 
culture, and to the ordinary duties and 
practical work of life, it is the best an- 
thority.” 

The Suequehanna (Pa.) Journal says: 
“No one can read its pages carefully with- 
out a feeling of satisfaction and a con- 
sciousness of mental improvement.” 

The Christian Recorder says: “The 
press of the country have voted this Jour- 
NAL to be a household 

The Cattaraugus (N. Y.) Union says: 
“Tt is the most interesting journal pub- 
lished.” 

“The Auburn (N. Y¥.) Morning News 
says: ‘“ The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL de- 
serves all its immense,popularity.” 


Encouractne.— Here is a 
letter from San Bernardino, Cal., address- 
ed to the editor: I received the premium 
book, ‘“‘ New Physiognomy,” last evening. 
I am perfectly delighted with it. Expect- 
ed something nice, but was not prepared 
for such a treat as lies before me. Many, 
many thanks. I make another small re- 
mittance to-day, and presume you would 
prefer the frequent ones rather than larger 
amounts which come not so often ; but Ido 


I shall be called upon to send for others. 
Hf so many orders are troublesome, you 
must attribute them to the right canse— 
your prompt and careful way of doing bus- 
iness. When I send to you, there is never 
any delay—never any mistakes made ; and 
80 far Ihave been so fortunate as not to 
lose a single remittance ; while in sending 
to other publishing houses, my orders have 
met with delays, things have not been di- 
rected rightly in many cases, and very fre- 
quently money has been lost. These come, 
not from dishonesty, I presume, but care- 
lessness. Well, I “guess” the trouble 
arises from their not being phrenologists. 
No doubt you have the “ right man in the 
right place” throughout your establish- 
ment, and consequently everything is done 
systematically. I wish you would per- 
suade the rest of mankind to be of your 
way of thinking; it would benefit us all in 
one way or another. SARAH J. ©. 


Eo our €orcespondents. 


Questions or “ General Interest” 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space togratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief and distinctly stated, and one at a 
time, we will respond in the earliest num- 
ber practicable. 

An Ornper For Booxs, Journa1s, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CorneE- 
8PONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on seraRrateE slips. 


Cavutiousness. — My Can- 
tiousness, I think, is extremely large, for 
I hesitate in respect to to almost ever: hing. 
How can I diminish the influence of this 
feeling? 

Ans. The fact that you understand the 
difficulty, intellectually, is the foundation 
on which you should work. You shonld 
reflect intellectually that the seeming dan- 
gers are chiefly the result of excessive 
Cautionsness, and you should arouse your 
Combativenese and Destructiveness to 
give you courage and earnestness, 80 as to 
offset your timidity. Many things look 
dangerous which we know, intellectually, 
are not dangerous. An artificial snake, 
for instance, will frighten a child, or any 
person who does not know that it is arti- 
ficial; but as soon as it is understood to 
be artificial, the fear ceases. 














Appine Macutme.—The 
prices of the Webb Adding Machine are $6, 
$8, and $10, depending on the style of 
finish. It may be ordered from this office, 


Croruinc.— We have re- 
ceived the following questions relative to 
clothing, and commend the subject to the 
observation of the reader. 

What is the best article for under-wear ? 

Should under-garments be worn summer 
poeple re Fo Nara Is red 
flannel better 

In scaneneneaiaal patric opin- 
fons of medical writers on the subject of 
under-garments are various and contra- 
dictory, In our opinion, if under-garments 
are worn in the heated weather, they 
should be white, if the person’s business 
be such that this is admissible, because 
white reflects away the external heat. 

The more advanced or reformatory writ- 
ers on medical subjects claim that linen, 
or cotton, should be worn next to the skin, 
and the flannel, if worn at all, should be 





not always send for myself, nor know when 


recommended for under-garments. The 
materials which afford the best 

from the cold are woolens or flannels, be- 
cause they are non-conductors of caloric. 
It is contended that flannels next to the 
skin debilitate the cutaneous surface, 

We are acquainted with persons of in- 
telligence who wear very thin knit under- 
garments in hot weather, and they profess 
to be very comfortable, because the per- 
spiration is absurbed by the woolen gar- 
ment. 

There is a good deal of superstition 
about red flannel, and people wear it with 
the idea that it will prevent various kinds 
of disease®, especially rheumatism. The 
coloring material is no improvement to 
the fabric for sanitary purposes in any re- 


spect. 

Black garments, or those of other dark 
colors, absorb the rays of the sun, and are 
therefore much warmer in the summer sun 
than light-colored garments. If any one 
wishes to experiment, let him cut ont of 
various colored cloths, from white to black, 
square pieces of equal size, and lay them 
on a snow-drift in the winter when the sun 
is shining brightly; he will find that the 
snow under the white will not have melted ; 
that which has a little coloring matter will 
have settled perhaps half an inch during 
the day ; and as the colors of different pieces 
deepen down to black, they will melt and 
settle themselyes in the snow more and 
more. The black cloth will be sunken 
perhaps three inches, while the white, with 
the same exposure to the sun, will not have 
settled at all. If, then, one wants the bene- 
fits of the sun's warmth, Jet him wear dark 
clothes; if he wants to avoid the heat, 
let him wear that which is white. Bat we 
believe in the sanitary influences of the 
sun’s rays, and think that garments that 
will absorb the rays of light without ab- 
sorbing the heat, are best for all purposes 
in summer. Light-colored garments admit 
the light and reflect the heat, and therefore 
they are best for warm weather. 


Manvat Lasor Scnoois.— 
We are in constant receipt of letters in- 
quiring about manual labor schools, and of 
other schools where manual exercises, 
either ofa military or gymnastic character, 
constitute a part of each day’s business. 
Who can give us information relative to 
these schools ? The columns of this Jour- 
NAL recommend physical training to all ac- 
quiring an intellectual education, hence 
the numerous inquiries respecting schools 
of the right sort. Their announcements 
in the Pareno.ogicaL JourNaL would 
send them troops of students. 

The Cornell University at Ithaca, N. Y., 
affords certain facilities in this direction ; 
80, also, we believe, does the Oberlin Col- 
lege, at Oberlin, Ohio, 


Nor a Foor, sut a Lunatic, 
—Boston, W. A.: The n person 
whom you name as talking and acting so 
like an imbecile or an idiot, is only “‘ mad,” 
¢. ¢., crazy. He should be placed in an 
asylum. How are the mighty “ played 
out!” — 


R. B.—For answers to 
physiological questions, see the Illus 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia. 


A. Puzzix.—Why i is it that 
a ‘team can draw a load much easier by 
Sag Sees 8 eon oe ee a great dis- 


Ans. If the line of draft of rope or chain 
could be held up level so as not to sag and 
thus tend to drag the load downward on | High 
the ground, the team would draw just as 





as it would close by, unless it were so near 
as to partly lift the load from the . 
In towing vessels, it is said that a single 
vessel will tow easier by having along tow 
rope, and frequently they are ten or fifteen 
rods behind the boat that tows them; but 
that may be partly owing to the steamer 
piling up the water behind it so as to make 
the towboat sail up hill all the time; but 
when the boat is permitted to be far back 
the water secks its natural level, and attains 
Tt before the barge reaches the place where 
the water was disturbed. 

Stationary engines on steep grades haul 
up trains of coal-cars for half a mile; the 
wire rope in such cases being sustained on 
pulleys the whole distance. and we believe 
that the cars haul just as easily when they 
are half a mile off as when but fifty feet 
from the engine. As the rope goes clear 
around the circuit, the weight of the rope 
and its friction on the pulley is the same, 
whether cars are attached or not. This 
story has been told for many years, viz. : 
that a man could not draw a bushel of corn 
with a rope six rods long; but there is fric- 
tion in a rope, and its weight tends to drag 
the burden downward upon the ground ; 
but permit us to say that a man can drag 
a bushel of corn on the ground with a rope 
six rods long, and many a poor fellow will 
thank our correspondent for a chance to 
try, provided he may have the corn, if he 
draw it. — 


Yawninc—Wuart Is _ Its 
Cavs, AND Why Is IT CATCHING ? 

Why. is it that a bashful country lad, in 
company, gets into a corner and soon _be- 
comes sleepy and begins to yawn? This 
is not long SC astaned before every individ- 
ual in the room becomes a prey to the con- 
tagion, and yawning goes around; even 
the most hilarions are often affected to a 
certain extent ? 


Ans. The cause of the act of yawning 
originates in the brain, and is manifested 
by a peculiar influence upon the organs of 
of respiration, the diaphragm in particnu- 
lar. 

Yawning is one of a class of phenomena 
such as sighing, coughing, sobbing and 
the hiccup comes under the same head. 
The sigh is a long-drawn inspiration ; 
yawning is a still deeper inspiration, 
which is accompanied by an involuntary 
contraction of the diaphragm, which forces 
the breath into the lungs, and a spasmodic 
contraction of the muscles of the jaw. 

Yawning is generally preceded by sleepi- 
ness or fatigue, the respiration becomes 
less and less, so that the brain fails to be 
properly supplied with well aerated blood. 
If the air be impure, where many pereons 
are assembled, the brain is not well sns- 
tained, and it seeks to exert an influence 
upon the muscles which aid respiration. 
A deep and long-continued spasm to inflate 
the Inngs and re-vitalize the blood takes 
place, and yawning is the result. The 
tendency to imitate yawning is akin to 
one other spasmodic action of the breath- 
ing apparatus, i pon pope Whoever 
pony of wil ye — 1 

mg enue fa n 


on 
wre iniuke of of cnenel ethin nausea rewill 
have nausea at 


He 1s Harmuess.—Daniel 
.Pratt is descended from a good family; he 
is not vicious, but simply rickety, When 
at work as a carpenter, he gets on very 
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the Mind; The Heart and Lungs, and their 
Relation to the Love and Intellect ; Corre- 
d of the Stomach and the Mind; 





(AU werks noticed in Tuk Punenotos- 
teat Jocnnat may be ordered from this 
Office, at prices annexed.) 


Tue Dancers wuicu THREAT- 
EN Log Rervattc. An Oration deliver- 
ed by Damon Kilgore, Eeq., in Concert 
Hall, Philadel hia, July 4th. ‘iseo. 36 pp. 
Octavo, pamphiet. Price, 15 cents. 

For enthusiasm and force of expression 
Mr. Kilgore has few if any superiors, and 
in most things we think he is on the right 
side and patriotic to the core. His senti- 
ments are not expressed with a “ mealy 
mouth,” but hold up to the scrutiny of all 
the corruption existing in the political 
arenas of Pennsylvania and the General 
Government. 
Apvertiser’s Guiwe. Giving 

a Complete List of all Rowemene) Peri- 

odicals, and Magazines published in the 

' United States and Territories, for the 

ready Reference of Advertisers. Chicago: 

Cook, Coburn & Co, 


A handy little volume of 340 pages, very 
convenient for advertisers. No price stated. 


Tue Seven Curses or Lonpon. 
By James eiresnneel. the “ Amateur 
Crsnal.” pages, 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$i 50. a. a ic sds, Osgood & Co. 
The following are the “Seven Curses” 

named: “* Neglected Children,” “ Profes- 

sional Thieves,"’ “ Professional Beggars,” 

* Fallen Women,” * The Curse of Drunkea- 

ness,” “ Betting Gamblers,” “ Waste of 

Charity.” Different phases of these eub- 

jects or ‘* Curses” are presented in Twenty- 

four Chapters with appropriate headings 
and subdivisions; for example, under the 

head of Professional Beggars, chapters 14 

and 15 treat of “ Begging Dodges,” and 

* Genteel Advertising Beggars,” ‘* The 

Newspaper Plan and the Delicate Process,” 

* Forms of Petition,” * Novel Applications 

of Photography,” “Personal Attractions 

of the Distressed,” etc. New Yorkers, 
who are often harassed by these classes, 
can here read the modus operandi of 

* fleecere."’ 

Mesers. Harper & Brothers have issned 

a cheap edition of the same work, which 

they eell at 35 cents. 


Manvuat or Anatomy. By 
James Cochran, M.A., M.D. Ai —_ 
and Revised Edition. '203 
cloth. Price, $1. Philadelp! hia: 
Buchanan. 

This treatise is arranged In the form of 
a school-book, namely, Definitions, Queries, 
and Replies. It is in popular style, suit- 
able for reference, or for one who wishes a 
cursory knowledge of the subject. 


2mo, 
5 obn 


Tue Menrat Cure. Iilustrat- 
ing the Influence of the Mind on the 
Body, both in Health and in Disease, 

and the Ps Parychological Method of Treat- 
ment, By Re F. Evans, = of 

“The Celestial Dawn,” “The 

Islands,” “* The New Age oat its ng ed 

senger,” etc. 364 pages, 12mo, 7 

Price, $1 50. Boston: H.H. & T. 

Carter. 

The Table of Contents will give a com- 
prehensive idea of the book: The Relation 
of the Haman Mind to God ; The Mind Im- 
material but Substantial; On the Form of 
the Mind ; The Division of the Mind into 
Two Departments; The Relation of the 
Intellect to the Love: The Doctrine of 
Degrees; The Spiritual Body—its Nature 
and Use; On the Emanations of Mind or 
Spiritual Spheres; Of the Doctrine of In- 
flux, and the Relation of Man to the 
Spiritual World; The Relation of Soul and 
Body, and of the Material to the Spiritual 





The Reflex Influence of the Stomach upon 
the Mind; Excretions of the Body and 
the Mind, and their Relation; The Skin, 
its Gonnection with the Internal Organs, 
and Correspondri.ce with the Mind; The 
Senses, their Correspondence, and Inde- 
pendent and Spiritual Action; The Mys- 
tery of Life Explained; Mental Metamor- 
phosis: or, How to Induce upon Ourselves 
any Desirable Mental State; The Com- 
munication of Life and of Sanative Mental 
Infinence ; The Mind not Limited by Space 
in the Transmission of Psychol$gical and 
Sanative [Influences ; Appetites, Intuitions, 
and Impressions, and their Use; The 
Sanative Power of Words; The Relation 
of Mental Force to Physical Strength, and 
How to Cure General Debility; Sleep as a 
Mental State, its Hygienic Value. and How 
to Indace It; The Will-Cure, Active and 
Passive; The Influence of the Spiritual 
World upon Mental Health and Disease. 
| We reserve comment. 


LovE AND ~~ By Aim 
ander Dumas. 12mo, 
pener, $1 50; cloth, $i ae ce B. jSwond 
} sor. & rothers 
' 
| 


This claims to be a historical novel, 
| founded on the French Revolation. It 
will no doubt find many readers who are 
more fond of fiction than of fact. 


Scorrisa University Ap- 
presses. By John Stuart Mil, James 
Anthony Froude, and Thomas Carlyle. 
Vol IV. 182 apages, l6mo. Price, 25 cts. 
New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 
A capital series of small Dooks on great 

eubjects. 


A Parser anp ANALYZER FOR 
Bretnners. With Diagrams and Sng- 
gas Pictures. By Francis A. March, 

fessor of the English Language and 

Comparative Philology in Lafayette Col- 

lege, author of “* Method for the Philo- 

logical Study of the English Language,” 

* Comparative Grammar of the Angio- 

Saxon Language,” etc. 12mo, 86 pages, 

flexible cloth covers. Price, 40 cents. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The author's Preface says: It is made so 
as to task the memory as little as possible, 
and the perception and judgment as mach 
at possivle.”* More than fifty illustrations 
and diagrams are given as aids and sug- 
gesters to pupils and readers. 


Marcaret Furper’s Works. 
Now Ready: a New Edition of the 
Works of Margaret Fuller, in Six Vol- 
umes, witha Portrait. Price, $10. New 

ork: Tribune Office. 


This is a comprehensive series, and will 
be read extensively by those who appreci- 
ate Margaret Fuller as (he woman who has 
left her impression on her nation and race. 
We well remember the electric effect pro- 
duced by the sudden news of her tragic 
death. These volumes embrace not only 
her own writings, but also an Introduction 
by Horace Greeley, and Memoirs by Robert 
Waldo Emerson, William Henry Channing, 
and James Freeman Clark. 


CHRIST AND THE rz GALLOWS; or, 
Reasons for the Abolition of Capital 
anes. B rvin vee. 

2mo, 328 pa: cloth. Price, Pub- 
lished for ‘Author by the Masonic 

Publishing House, New York. 

The tendency throughout the Christian 
world at the present day is toward the 
abolition of the death penalty for crime. | 
It is believed there is a be*t<: way. The 
author has given one of the best a:; aments 
in favor of abolishing capital punishment 
that we have seen, and he believes each of 
the States will soon consummate the work. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SHAKER 
AND REVELATION OF THE APOCALYPSE. 
With an Appendix. By F. W. Evans. 
12mo, 162 pages. Price, $1 25. Published 
by the Author at Mount Lebanon, Co- 
lumbia Co., N. Y. 


Mach interest and inquiry having been 
instituted concerning Shakerism, our ven- 
erable friend Evans has herein endeavored 
to give the desired information. We can 
not give a synopsis of his book in a brief 
notice, but trust thoee interested will read 
the book itself. There is something psy- 
chological in the Shaker religion which 
must attract the attention of scientists as 
well as the lovers of the mysterious. This 
is the best exposition of Shakerism yet 
published. 


Tne Historica, Macazine, 
and Notes and Queries concerning the 
Antiquities. History, and 1 Biography of 
America. New Series. Price, 
$5 in advance, single numbers, 75 cents. 

orrivania, New York: Henry B. Daw- 
son, Editor and Publisher. 


The early history of our country is but 
little known to the majority of our inhabit- 
ants. We all know when Columbus dis- 
covered America; when the landing was 
made on Plymouth Rock, and when and 
where the great battles of the Revolution 
were fought; but there are volames of the 
most intensely interesting history filed 
away in the pigeon-holes of old secretaries, 
book-cases, and among private mapu- 
scripts, transmitted from our forefathers 
to present occupants of the domain. It is 
the object of the “ Historical Magazine” 
to gather and winnow the wheat from the 
chaff, presenting the clean grain to all read- 
ers. Besides this, the “ Magazine ™ gives a 
record of all new publications, with a fair 
and honest estimate of their merits. 

The “ Historical Magazine” ought to 
have a place in every public library and 
reading-room in the United States. 


» 


Tue Imperialist, an anti-re- 
publican weekly sheet started here some 
months ago—with a crown for a vignette— 
without names of editors or publishers, 
has come to an end. Where are the 
mourners? Have they set sail for foreign 
parts? Let them show their traitorous 
faces here no more. America is not the 
place for monarchies nor for upstart im- 
perialiste. 
Tue Rurat Carormin. An 

Tilustrated Magazine for. the Farm, the 
Garden, and the Household. The offi- 
cial organ of the South Carolina State 
Asrica tural and Mechanical Society. 

D. H. Jacques, editor, assisted by geutle- 
men of ab ity and experience. 


Messrs. Walker, Evans, and Cogswell, 
of Charleston, 8. C., thus announce a new 
venture in the field of serial literature. 
They “intend to make ‘The Rural Caro- 
linian * the best, and handsomest indastrial 
magazine ever published in the South.” 
With a gentleman for its editor, whose ex- 
perience and culture admirably fit him for 
that position, we do not see why the 
publishers may not succeed in their meri- 
torious enterprise. A well-managed and 


Roeded in the South, and will do very much 

2 

oy ssienateting tne Southern people in 

the development and utilization of their 
Price of the magazine is 


vast resources. 

fixed at $2a year. —— 

Tue Catrnoric Wort. A 
Monthly hee = of General Literature 
and Science. Vol. IX. April to oe yet 
ber, 1869. Tene $5 per year, in ad- 
vance. New York: The Catholic Publi- 
cation House. 

The title page and table of contents for 
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Loomis’ Mustcan Jovurwat. 
Published by C. M. Loomis, New Haven, 
Conn. Price, $i per annum. 

Thia monthly magazine closely adheres 
to its specialty, and being well edited and 
printed it deserves the liberal patronage 
which it has sccared, 


THe Woman 1 iw Rev. A 


companion to “ Na Woman in White.” 


121 a, actavo. r. Price, 50 cts. 
ch ry & Brot ers. 


4s sensational story for those whose time 
drags heavily through life. 


Tue Puiosorpny or TEAcHING. 
The Teacher, the Pupil, 5. School. By 
oo Sands. 60 #, octavo. 

Price $1. New York: I puper & Broth- 
ers. 


Plants grow by what they feed on, so do 
the bodies and minds of children grow by 
what they feed on. The author teaches 
teachers “‘how to teach” in accordance 
with natural laws, science, and common 
sense. Let every teacher and every would- 
be teacher read it. —— 


TuERMometRIC GATEWAYS 


To THE Pots. An Address delivered 
before the St. Lonis Historical Society, 
Dec. 10th, 1868, and repeated by request 
before the Me'cantile Library Associa- 
tion, Jan. 21st, 1869. By Silas Bent. 
Octavo, pamphlet, 29 ss. Printed for 
the Author. St. Louis, Mo. 25 cents. 


Mr. Bent’s theory of “currents” is 
based on observations made in the course 
of twenty-five years’ life upon the ocean, a 
part of which time it was his dnty to re- 
cord and compare meteorological observa- 
tions. With a view to the solving of a 
geographical problem, the saving of hnman 
life, and for the benefits that will accrue to 
science in prosecuting expeditions to the 
Poie, he has been actuated to present the 
impressions here recorded. Currents and 
counter currents are found thronghout 
every part of living organism, ako through 
the air and the oceans, and to these we are 
indebted for purification and vitalization. 
The following enbjects are treated in a 
very interesting style, and give food for 
pleasant thought: The Doctrine of Cur- 
rents, Equilibrium of Nature, The Isother- 
mal Currents, The Gulf Stream and the 
Kuro-Sivo, Polar Currents and Icebergs, 
The Northwest Passage, Sir John Frank- 
lin’s Expedition, Dr. Kane and Dr. Hayes, 
Ola Notions Exploded, Open Polar Sea, etc. 


Herry. - By Henry Kingsley, 
author of “Stretton,” * Geoffrey Ham- 


lyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” etc. 69 oc- 
tavo, paper. Price cents. New York: 
Harper hers. 


This is No. 325 of the Library of Select 
Novels, all the works of which series are 
“ Unabridged and Unaltered.” 


“Love Me Lirriz, Love Me 
Lone.” By Charles Reade, author of 
“ It is Never Too Late to Osten.” ** White 
Lies," Hast Cash,” Grifith Gaunt,” 


etc, vo. 
bs) Ae. PNew York Harper & Brothers 


Four Pray. A Novel. 


By 


Tue XIX. Century. A 
Monthly ‘ec. Century 
cemarey,” rleston, 8. 
We wish well to every effort looking to 
the dissemination of knowledge among the 
people. This the XZX. Century aims to 





this volume accompany the September 
number, which is as usual replete with in- 
teresting matter to Catholic and other 





The book may be ordered from this office. 





readers. 


do, from its own standpoint—of course, 
that is, from the Southern. But those who 
read can also think, and this is a free 
country! 
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Tse Picrortat Frevp-Book 
of the War of 1812; or, Illustrations by 
Pen and Pencil of the History, Biogra- 

Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of 

‘ar for American Independ- 
ence. By Benson J. Lossing. ith 
Several Hundred Engravings on Wood 
by Lossi and Barrett, chiefly from 
Original itches by the author. One 
vol., 8vo, pp. 10:84. ce $7, $8 50, $9, 
and $10, according to styles of binding. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Lossing promises to become the 
most popular historian of America. His 
books combine all the qualities necessary 
to render them every way the most desir- 
able. ist. He is careful to be accurate in 
his statement of facts, and to get in a/ the 
facts. 2d. He is a racy writer, giving all 
the points “‘in words that burn.” Though 
voluminous, there is no verbosity. 3d. He 
combines high art with profound scholar- 
ship and the best literature. He has 
the pen of a ready writer, and the pencil 
of an expert draughtsman. His descrip- 
tions are illustrated with life-like pictures. 
We propose that the general Government 
appoint Mr. Lossing Historian to the Na- 
tion, and that facilities be given him to 
prepare a complete History of the United 
States, at the expense of the nation, and 
let the Harpers print it. Why not? Do 
we not spend thousands every year on use- 
less “Pub. Doc's?” Mr. Lossing would 
give us something worthy of transmission 
to the generations of the future. 


Tue Uran Macazinz, The 
Home Journal of the People. Devoted 
to Literature, Art, Science, and Educa- 
tion. Published by Harrison & Godbe, 
Salt Lake City, U Price 20 cents per 
copy, or $4 50 per year. 

This is the most creditable piece of serial 
printing yet produced by the Salt Lake 
Saints. Its typography, paper, and press- 
work are every way worthy its high pre- 
tensions. But what of its literary merits? 
Here is a table of contents of a single 
number : 

Memory Dear (Poetry); Janet’s Experi- 
ence sey ee preg A Baneh of Dai- 
sies ; The Streamlet ( wo H. Dee); 
Necessity of an Intelligible View of a Fu- 
ture Life; A Utah Woman's chenghte 
Utility of Opposition ; Charles Martel and 


the World’s Crisis; Pi tual gl 
Jingo; How the World has Grown, by Eli 
B. Kelsey ; Singing Priests of Ancient Is- 

; To Our St Friends; Oh, 


wi » by E. 
- Tullidge ; 

Caiches the Worm (Postry): Who Should 
Fret and Pine in Sorrow !—Masic. 

So far we have seen nothing of polygamy, 
nothing, indeed, to shock the sensibilities 
of the most orthodox. But in the eyes of 
some, the fact that it is a Mormon maga- 
zine will be enough to condemn it. Still, 
everybody will want to see i. “Let in 
the light.” If Mormonism can’t stand the 
best literature, the best science, the best 
art, and the best religion, it must give way 
toa better. We say, and they say, “ Let in 
the light.” 
Devs Semper. By the author 

of ** Semper Deus.” Philadelphia ; Clax- 

ton, Remsen & Haffe x 


A review of this new work will appear 
in our next number. 


Crarke’s New Mernop For 
Reep Oreans. Published by Ditson & 
Co., Boston and New York. $250. 

This work is warmly welcomed by those 
who have long been waiting for a substan- 
tial system of instruction applicable to the 
reed-organs of all makers. 


with a sincere love for the art, and the 
offect will soon be manifested in the play- 
ing of the diligent student. All who use 


— 








melodeons, etc., will need this work. We 
predict an increasing popularity with each 
succeeding edition. —— 

By 


Wurre Liss. A Novel. 
Charles Reade, author of “It is Never 
Too Late to Mend,” etc. One vol, oc- 
tavo, PE 171. Price 35 cents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


A “red hot” love story, with a moral. 
Mr. Reade is one of the most vigorous 
of story writers, and the Harpers print 
neatly and cheaply all he writes. 


Zetv’s Porutar Encyctorr- 
pra and Universal Dictionary. 40 pages 
Royal Quarto. Price 10 cents per num- 
ber, or 50 cents in, monthly parts of five 
numbers. Edited by L. Colange, and 
published by T. Elwood Zell, Philadel- 

hia. The agent in New York is B, W. 
nd, 37 Murray Street. 

This admirable and useful work has 
already reached the word Bolivia. As an 
encyclodedia, it aims to define and illus- 
trate History, Biography, Geography, Sci- 
ence, Arts, Language, ete. When com- 
pleted it will furnish a mine of informa- 
tion on all subjects—a library within itself. 


In Press—TuHer PLANCHETTE 
Mysrery, anp “ How To Work rt,” will 
soon be printed in book form. Price, post- 
paid, only 25 cents. Ready in October. 

Many ot our curious readers feeling an 
interest in this mystery have procured 
Planchette, but she refuses to talk or write 
for them, and we ure desired to instruct 
them on the point. The little book now 
in preparation will give the necessary 
directions. Orders may be sent in at once. 
The book will be forwarded as soon as it 
comes from the press. 


Vick’s IniustrraTep CarTa- 
LOGUE oF Harpy Buss. With Direc- 
tions for their Culture, and prices by the 
single one or by the dozen. Now is the 
time toorder them. Address James Vick, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Tue Cuurca REGISTER is a 
handsomely printed and spirited monthly, 
now in its third volume. Published, at $1 
a year, by the Cuurncn Union, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Here is its platform: 

“ Tue Cuurncu RecistTer is a periodical 
of Evangelical principles, and will continue 
to advocate the ancient Catholic doctrines 
and practices as restored and reasserted in 
the Anglican Reformation ; but will give 
especial prominence to the following gen- 
eral subjects, viz.: Christian Education, 
Church Schools, Church Literature, Chrie- 
tian Homes, Lay Organization for Parish 
Missionary Work, Central Organization 
fur Diocesan Work, and Free and Open 
Churches.” 

And here are its Regular Contributors: 

Rt. Rev. Wmu1am E. Armitage, D.D., 
Assistant Bishop of Wisconsin; Rev. Wu- 
tram Apaas, D.D., Professor of Systematic 
Divinity, Nashotah; Rev. Huen Mutter 
Tuompson, D.D., Professor Ecclesiastical 
History, Nashotah, and Editor AmERIcAN 
Cuurncaman ; Rev. James De Koven, D.D., 
Warden of Racine College; Rev. WILL1Am 
Buss Asuizy, D.D., Rector of St. Paul's 
Church, Milwaukee; Rev. Hmam W. 
Beers, Rector of St. Paul's Church, Fond 
du Lac. 

Sample numbers will be sent by the pub- 
lishers on receipt of 15 cents. Address as 
above. 


Practicat Pouttry KEerer. 
A Complete and Standard Guide to the 
Management of Poultry, whether for Do- 
mestic Use, the Markets, or Exhibition. 
Ilustrated with twelve Plates, 
and numerous smaller Cuts. By L. Wright. 
Price $2. 
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Publisher's Department. 





Yrs, We Watu.—A subseri- 
ber asks on what terms we will club the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL with the MeTH- 
opist? In reply we may state that large 
numbers of readers are already subscribers 
for the two publications, and we will con- 
tinue for 1870 the same arrangements 
which prevail at present, namely, we will 
send both journals a year to one address 
for $4 50. The full price would be $5 50. 
Among the independent religious papers 
we connt the Methodist one of the best. 
Tt is broad and liberal, scholarly and en- 
terprising, having among its writers 
leading men of different denominations, 
and its aim is to serve up a first-class relig- 
ious family paper. —— 


Ocravo vs. Quarto. — The 
“vote” on this qnestion will have been 
generally cast before the end of the present 
month. So far, the “ octavos”’ are largely 
in the majority. Is it because our people 
are fond of change? or will the regular 
Magazine shape for the JouRNAL be so 
much better? In any event, we shall serve 
up in 1870 as rich, as handsome, and as in- 
structive a JourNaL as editors, printers, 
engravers, and paper makers can produce. 
If 389 Broadway is really the “ mEAD- 
Quarters ” of America, we must serve up 
the very best Journnat in America. 


Tue New ANNUAL FoR 1870 
is now ready, with lots of good things in 
it. Single copies for 25 centa, six cop- 
fee for $1, fifteen copies for $2, and one 
hundred copies—sent by express or as 
freight—for $13. By the thousand, still 
less. Agents can sell copies to every fam- 
ily, and in every shop, factory, store, office, 
to everybody who can enjoy “rich read- 
ing,” with pictures to match. Who will 
try a hundred copies, and double his money 
on them? Address this office. 


Renewats! Present. sub- 
scribers to this Journat who renew their 
subscriptions for 1870 during this month 
—October,—shall receive a copy of the 
above-named Annvat free. This offer is 
open to clubs as well as to single subscri- 
bers. 


M. C. Speer, sends us $2 
for books, but names no post-office ; hence 
his order can not be filled until we hear 
from himagain. Mr. Speer is not the only 
one who is neglectful in this respect. 





Personal, 


Santa Anna, the old one- 
legged Mexican warrior, is reported to be 
writing a history of his life. What,a rec- 
ord of revolution, faction, war, and general 
viciseitude he can make from his own ex- 
perience ! 

Mr. H. N. Hopson, practi- 
cal phrenologist, will lecture in Northern 
and Western Pennsylvania during the 
coming winter. We commend Mr. H. as 
every way worthy of confidence and patron- 
age. 

Grorce Barctiay, one of 
the honored old merchants of New York, 
died at his residence near New Hamburgh 
Dutchess County, on the 27th of July. He 
was in his eightieth year. 








Miss Ipa Lewis, the licht- 
house keeper's daughter, who so distin- 
guished hereelf at ‘* Lime Rock,"’ Newport 
R. L, has been reported by the newspapers 
to have received a vast quantity of valuable 
presents from admirers of her heroism. 
The truth is that she has received scarcely . 
$500 worth. 

Henry Keep, one of New 
York's railway “ kirga,”’ died of heart dis- 
ease in August last. He commenced life 
as a driver on the Erie Canal, became an 
exchange broker at nineteen, and being 

ful in that busi b a 
“power” in Wall Street. He invested 
largely in railroad stock, was made direc- 
tor or manager of two or three roads, and 
by a jndicious course reaped large pecuni- 
ary rewards. He was distinguished for 
his straightforward conduct and manly in- 
tegrity. He was fifty-one years old. 





General Ytems. 


Noyes & Co., of New York, 
propose to sell “ exact copies " of the gen- 
uine United States treasury notes at a very 
small price, say $200 for #15, and so forth. 
We rather think those who get canght paes- 
ing the “exact copies” will fetch up in 
“ State's prison,”’ where they may undergo 
a few years’ echooling in something more 
useful than dealing in spurious currency. 








A Destrasie Invention.— 
One of the most valuable devices in the 
way of furniture that we have seen is the 
portable book-case manufactured by Mr. 
Ezra Haskell, of Dover, N. H. It is neat- 
ly and tastefully made of black walnut, 
and so arranged that it can be taken en- 
tirely apart, or set up in a few minntes. 
It is no low, narrow, contracted little clos- 
et, but a tall and wide book-case with 
eight shelves capable of holding 250 or 
more volumes ; but when in pieces can be 
packed into a small box and so readily 
transported wherever inclination may dic- 
tate. See advertisement for furtNer partic- 
ulars. Messrs. Broughton & Wyman, 13 
Bible House, are the New York agents. 


Music ror tHe Minii0on.— 
Mr. B. W. Hitchcock, whose advertisement 
appears in its proper place, is endeavoring 
to popularize good music by publishing 
choice selections in a neat and convenient 
form at the very low price of ten cents 
each. The masic is well printed, and 
adapted to the piano-forte. 


A Userut Hovsrenotp Ma- 
cHiIneE.—The most perfect wringer of which 
we have knowledge is the Universat- 
We do our readers a real service when we 
recommend such a machine to their no- 
tice.—N. Y. Sun. 


Tue Rurat New-Yorker 
is the tives of all our agricultural, liter- 
ary, and family weekly newspapers. It 
was started twenty years ago, in Roch- 
ester,—the Genesee country,—and after 
spreading itself all over the North, We-t, 
and Sonth, it hae moved its head-quarters 
to this metropolis, and now threatens the 
whole continent. He has waiked over the 
New Dominion, making friends at every 
step. He has captured Alaska, and js fit- 
ting out a squadron—of “ progressi 





ve 


planters "—for Cuba. Besides furnishing 
for the men, he takes good 
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CHINESE PLANTATION HANDS. 





THE CHINESE QUBSTION. 

aitheneh 

One of the most important subjects now 
discussed by American economists, North and 
South, is the introduction of Chinamen into 
our different departments of manual industry, 
especially agriculture. In the South, the im- 
portation of such materiel for the production 
of cotton, sugar, and tobacco, and for the 
carrying forward of those great schemes of 
local and general improvement which are the 
outgrowths of the “new order of things,” is 
very strongly urged by leading statesmen and 
planters. 

The experiment, which has been made in 
California, of the suitability of Chinamen to 
labor in the rudest branches of industry, is 
pronounced a decided success. In some num- 
bers of the JourNAL we have given accounts 
of the Chinese in California, as seen and known 
by actual residents there. Mrs. Wilkinson, one 
of our contributors in this respect, says: “ Dur- 





ing a two years’ residence in California, I had 
every opportunity for studying their peculiar- 
ities, there being many of them employed 
as servants in private families, and with few 
exceptions I found them, when well trained, 
extremely neat, obliging, and obedient.” As 
field hands in the agricultural districts, and as 
laborers on public works, they have been 
spoken of as steady and faithful workers, cost- 
ing comparatively little “ to keep.” 

Notwithstanding the strong home affections 
of Chinamen, they are pretty widely distribu- 
ted over the world. They are to be found in 
Australia, in Borneo, Sumatra, the Sandwich 
Islands, in Cuba, Peru, and many other coun- 
tries. They are enterprising, and desirous of 
bettering their condition in lands strange to 
their language and their gods. 

In Peru and Cuba they are employed by the 
planters, and in most cases are treated like 
slaves, so that suicides are common among 
them. Our illustration represents the Chinese 





laborers as they appear in working costume on 
South American plantations. 

A regular business, called the “ coolie trade,” 
has existed for several years, in the prosecu- 
tion of which, men, acting for planters and 
other wealthy persons in South America, per- 
suade many Chinamen to embark in vessels 
prepared for them, promising high wages and 
pleasant duties, and when they have. once 
secured the poor fellows, treat them cruelly. 
It is said that more than fifty thousand 
“coolies” are shipped to South American 
ports in a year. 

It is feared by some that the attempt to in- 
troduce Chinese labor will be followed by a 
conflict of races, on account of the peculiar 
habits and religion of the Chinese, but for 
ourselves we predict little difficulty. The 
principles of our government make our broad 
land as much an asylum for the oppressed 
Oriental as for the oppressed European; and 
even the much urged exclusiveness of the yel- 
low “ Celestial” may be made a chief element 
in what he shall contribute to the development 
of our resources and national strength. 


so oe 


CaLirornia FRuits.—Thirteen years ago a 
gentleman purchased 22 acres of land near Los 
Angeles, California, for $200. The first-year 
he planted nine acres of grapevines, and fenced 
the entire tract with alive fence. The remain- 
ing 13 acres have since been planted in trees, 
of which there are bearing, 212 orange trees, 
100 lemon trees, 29 walnut trees, 300 apple 
trees, 200 peach trees, and a few lime, plum, 
quince, fig, etc. The nine acres of vineyard 
produced $950 after paying expenses of cutting, 
being a net profit of over $100 per acre; and 
the fruit crop from the 13 acres amounted 
to $2,650, making the net receipts from the 
crops produced on the 22 acres last year about 
$3,000, most of the labor being performed by 
theowner. The live fence last year supplied a 
surplus of fire-wood, which was sold at good 
prices. Prairie farmers, plant trees! 


————— oe oe 


“BOOKS THAT TELL THE TRUTH.” 

Tr is a very easy matter to produce story books—mere 
fiction. A vivid imagination can run on and “ conjure 
up” endless probabilities, possibilities, and impoesibil- 
ities, on which hungry, starving minds may feed till they 
die. But what's the use? why make a funnel of the 
haman intellect, and ron through it all the elope of ap- 
petite and passion? Why epoi] the memory by reading 
foolish stories not worth remembering? It is this mental 
dissipation that ruins many a naturally good memory. 
Stop it! If one would have a retentive and reliable 
memory, he must think as well as look. Reading non- 
sense requires no exercise of the thinking faculties. 
We repeat, we shonid read only that which is worth re- 
membering, and then remember it. If we read works of 
science, philosophy, and real usefulness we shall grow. 
The mind expands by digesting what it takes in. The 
very best discipline for self-culture is to learn what are 
the functions of the different organs of body and brain. 
Let one do this, and he will make a good beginning, from 
which he may go on, and in time become something like 
a walking encyclopedia, and feel satisfied with the use 
he has made of his time. Then, reader, if vou are wise, 
you will read only “such books as tell the truth.” 





} 
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[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
responsibility 


space occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.) 


Hyerentc Cures, 527 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Compressed Air 
Tonic Baths, Compreseed Air Sweating 
Baths, Turkish Baths, Russian Bathe, and 
all the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. 

The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pub- 
lished monthly at the Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y., by Rev. H. P. BURDICK, 
M.D., Editor and Proprieter. Terms, 50 
cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dec. ly. 


Mrs. E, De La Verene, MD., 


325 ADELPut Street, BrookiYn. 











Tue Iniustratep ANNUAL 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND Puyrsiocnomy for 
1879, now ready—contains fifty Engrav- 
ings ; some of our leading Editors—Bryant, 
Greeley, Bennett, Brooks, Marble, Dana, 
and Raymond, with portraits; The Male 
and Female Form; Why Children Resem- 
ble their Parents; Gen. Grant and his 
Cabinet; Physiognomy in Politics, or 
“Faces and Places ;"’ Science of Conjugal 
Selection—happy Marriages; Temperament 
in Wedlock; American Artists; The Sleep- 
Walker, Psychological Brain Waves; Sir 
Edward Landseer, Lorenzo Dow, and 
Peggy his wife; Royal Ladies of the pres- 
ent French Empire, with portraits ; Guizot, 
the Statesman ; How to choose a Helpmeet ; 
What is Man? All this, and much more, 
given in the Rich and Racy Annvat, which 
sells for twenty-five cents. Newsmen 
have it. Address 8S. R. WELLS, Pub- 
lisher, New York. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
It reminds us of the near approach of a 
new decade. The work contains numer- 


ous —= of Sen rane rsons, and 
— matter of curious interest.—Portland 


a contains much interesting informa- 
tion on ay ag and social matters.— 
American Art 


= is out early, but that is the result of 

rise on the part of its publisher. It 

i fat of interesti F aye tm ae cal matter, 

and eye with the "1 of distin- 

guished men o e past and present.— 
Brookl; — 


in y¥ poet Se “ The 

heteal r+) Parenclony aud Ph 

1870." The “Annual,” besides 

venient calendar, is filled with interesting 
title. inthe illustrations and 
t s are ae esas 

all of an attractive and popular character. 
—WNew- Yorker. 


Evropran Susscrisers, At- 
TENTION !—Tue Empuatic DiaGiorr; or, 
the New. Testament in Greek, witha Literal 
Interlinear Translation, and a New Version 
in English. An interesting and valuable 
work, New Edition nowready. We have 
received many inquiries from England re- 





A FREE PAPER TO THE END OF 1869 
TO ALL 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1870. 


A NATIONAL RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 


THE METHODIST. 


INDEPENDENT AND FRATERNAL, LOYAL AND PROGRESSIVE. 


THE METHODIST will begin its Eleventh VOLUME on the ist of January, 1870. 
It commands the Bést Literary Ability of Methodism at home and abroad, and is 


A COMPLETE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


THE SERMON DEPARTMENT 


is one of its leading features, in this respect far surpassing any other journal published 
in the United States. It contains fresh sermons nearly every week from various minis- 
tere from our own and other evangelical denominations, among whom are some of the 
brightest lights of the American Pulpit. During the past year our columns have been 
enriched with the discourses of Bishops Simpson, Janes, Clark, Thomson, Scott, and 
Kingsley, Henry Ward Beecher, Newman Hall, Drs. Tyng, Storrs, Cuyler, McClintock, 
Bowman, Cummings, Nadal, Bartine, Wiley, and others. 

EXPERIENCED WRITERS contribute to the various Special Departments of the paper, 
rendering it one of the most original, thorough, and comprehensive periodicals of the 
day. 

It contains a Weekly Summary of Religious Intelligence both from the Methodist 
Episcopal and other denominations, which has been repeatedly pronounced one of the 
most reliable published by any paper in the country. 

THE NEWS DEPARTMENT is under the supervision of an editor who makes it a 
specialty; so that the reader gets the latest and most carefully arranged and condensed 
accounts of the current events, both Religious and Secular, of the stirring times in 
which we live. 

THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT contains a fresh story every week, written 
expressly for it; also ‘Our Weekly Chat with the Little Folks.” 

THE FINANCIAL, COMMERCIAL, MERCANTILE, AND AGRICULTURAL 
COLUMNS are supplied with invaluable information for Business Men, Mechanics, 
Manufacturers, and Farmers. 

Altogether, as a religious and literary weekly newspaper, THE METHODIST has 
been pronounced, by disinterested judges, to be without a superier. 

EDITED BY THE 
REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., 
Assisted by an able Corps of Contributors, among whom are: 


REV. BISHOP SIMPSON, D.D., 
REV. J. McCLINTOCK, LL.D., 
REV. B. H. NADAL, D.D., 
REV. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D., 
REV. J. F. HURST, D.D., 
PROF. A. J. SCHEM, and others. 


Tzrms.—To Maii Subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per Year, in advance. 
Postage, prepaid at the Post-office where received, Twenty Cents per year. 
_ All new Subscribers will receive THE METHODIST for the remainder of this year 
free, as their Subscriptions will be dated from January Ist, 1870. 

= Any one sending Turexz Susscrisems and $7 50, will receive a FourtH copy 
free for one year. 

2" Subscriptions are received at any time during the year. 

=" Specimen Cortes furnished on receipt of a two-cent postage stamp to prepay 
single postage. 

{2 Liberal Cash Commissions or Preminnis allowed to agents canvassing for sub- 
scribers, Send for Premium Circular. 

2" Subscriptions may be sent direct to the office, or to any minister of the M. E. 
Church, or other authorized agents. Address 

H. W. DOUGLAS, Publisher, 
114 Nassau Street, New York. 





~~ 


Pxiancuetre.—In answer to 
many inquiries from our subscribers as to 
“ Planchette,”” we give below price list. 
No. 0.—A good substantial board....$1 00 
No. 1. — 4 superior Planchette with 





No. Plate G sisite 
—Plate Glass, an ex 
Doard—the a A Segelatie 


We will procure and send any of the 
above, at the prices named. If sent by 
mail, 50 cents extra for postage. Address, 
8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


D. U. Martin, M.D., Teach- 
er of Light and Vocal Gymnastics. Pri- 
vate classes from October to May. 349 
Fourth Avenue. 








Lecrurers ON PuysioLocy 
AnD ANATOMY may obtain all the necessary 
maps, charts, drawings, models, skeletons, 
manikins, etc., through this office. One 
set of New Anatomical and Physiological 
Plates, by R. T. Trall, M.D., represents all 
the organs and principal structures of the 
human body én situ, and of the size of life. 
There are six in the set, backed and on 
rollers. Price, $20, net. 

Another eet of ELementary Anatomy, 
in twenty Pilates, iting the full- 
length human figure, half the size of life ; 
together with a separate explanatory text, 
the whole forming a complete manual of 
physiological anatomy, intended for the 
use of physicians, medical students, lectu- 
rers, colleges, schools, and others. From 
the French of Bougery and Jacob. Priee, 
plain, mounted, $35 ; colored and mounted, 
$60. Address, 8. R. WELLS, New York. 

Sets of Forty Heads, drawings, the size 
of life, in sheets, $30. The eame nicely 
backed on canvas, ready to hang on the 
wall, $40. They may be sent by return ex- 
press, or as freight, to any station. 
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Mechanical Movements. 
The useful volume of “ Five Hundred 
and Seven Mechanical Movements” a 
poe Sas Sas Oe Bee It is 








low at whieh it 
=e induce 


man ci 
in the United Btates and Canada 
mode 0 Senge ta 30 soot Sey 


eo to any enterprising 
who will undertake to canvass ‘or it in 


thane Pica & ©O., Publishers, 
Office of the “* AWERICAN .* 
No. 189 Broadway, New York. 
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Maple Leaves, enlarged and WORKS OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN : met alntter’s vs Manual gives best 

improved. The publisher has = went improvements 
the scope aud character of Marur Leaves | Mosers. HURD & HOUGHTON, 489 Broome Street, New York, take pleasure in an- rang ce a peaing. ing = 
(beginaing with January, 187), wil nouncing that they have made arrangements with the eminent Danish author, Hans sin Oriental fa ee ‘Also, 
utation and popolarity ; ate w tog for princi of ning. bormeny and 
character of its contents —_ be inferior | Cuntstiax Anperses, by which they have become the authorized publishers of his | contrast of colors, analysis of colors, with 
to none of its higher oa pang ries. pallovephy. theories and practices of » 

The ———> Nl be iy the the art- | works in America. A new edition of his writings is now issuing in uniform crown Sve 


ists. Fiction of powerful " etorent will 
form the inent feature of its pages, 
but with this. will be associated a 

Articles on the Topics of the Day, Striking 


Narratives, Biographical Mem rs, Papers 
on Social Sui ic 
and Useful Scientific Articles, whi 


it is believed, will be read with interest in 
every — circle to which Marre Leaves 
is destined to find its way. It will also 
contain short Poems by eminent writers; 
but the object of its Editor will be to avoid 
all subjects which, however acceptable to 
classes or individuals, are not 0 general 
interest. It will be printed on a en jor 
paver, each number consisting of twenty- 

pur pages, quarto (three columns each), 
in a neat cover, 


The terms will be 50 cents per year; five 
copies for $2. All who send in their sub- 
seription for 1870 this month (October), 


will receive the numbers for November 
and December, 1869, Free. Specimen co 
jes and Premium Lists sent on receipt of six 


cents. 4 
102 Nassac St.. New York. 


The Countryman. 


Tue CountrrMan is a first-class agri- 
cultural monthly, published at Cincinnati 
Ohio, and Lebanon, Ohio. It is devo 
to Agriculture, Horticulture, Stock Rais- 
ing, ete., ete. Itis a Practical Agricultu- 
rat and Horticultural journal for Farmers 
and Gardeners in all peetane of the Union. 
Evety Farmer should have it. 

‘Terms: One copy, one year, $125. Five 
copies, one year, each $1and an extra 
six months to the getter up of the cla 
Ten copies, one year, each $1 and an extra 
copy one May 4. to Se SF ay up of the 
Send stamp ont ‘Address 
all letters to the publisher, CHAS. 6 BUR- 
NETT, Lock-box 392, Cincinnati, O 


Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 

ns. Prices tly redneed for cash. 
New 7-Octave Pianos of first-class makers 
for $275 and upward. New Cabinet Or- 
gans for $45 and . Second-hand 
instruments from $4 to 1%. Monthly in- 
stallments reeeived, and instruments for 
rent. Warcreoms No. 481 Broadway. 

HORACE WATERS. 


‘The Milling Journal and 
Cornw Excuaner Review. A monthly pa 
per devoted to the interests of Millers, Mill- 
wrights, Mill Furnishers, Paint Manufac- 
turers, Patentees, etc. Circulates through 
all the mills of the United States and Can- 
ades. No miller, millwright, or mill fur- 
nisher should be without A correct re- 
view of the markets in each feene. Only 
One Dollar per year. Advertising rates, 
% certs per line first insertion, each sub- 
sequent insertion 20 cents. Address 

JOHN D. NOLAN, Editor, 
tf. % Liberty St., New York City. 


Photosraphs | of Rev. Henry 
WARD RERCHER, 8. R. WELLS, of the 
A. P. JourwNan, Ny J. P. THO MPSON, 
D.D., and Be a mee ge size— 
by ROCK Broadway, N. Y. 
Send d stamp ari caealeeee with prices. 


~ Books by Return Mail.— 
Any nook, fy Gane 8 rig dey Album, 














Post.” at Pubtishers? om wn 
pany on Farpnckeay, y, Hy- 
drop onion Ciactteers Ta echanics, 

jonaries, Encyclopedias, 
N Address 


the atural Set " 
8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


“The Hygeian Home,.”* 
A CURE WITHOUT DRUGS. 
A. Surrn, M_D., Physician-in-chief. 
We  - - ee beautifal scene- 


= ite 


BROWN < MIDDLEKAUFF, Proprie- 
tors, Wernersville, Berks Co., Penn, lyr. 





volumes, The publishers deem it right to say that Mr. Andersen has a pecuniary inter- 
est in each volume published. The edition will comprise— 


I. NOVELS. 

Il. WONDER STORIES AND TALES. 

Ill. SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 

IV. SELECTIONS FROM DRAMATIC AND POETICAL WORKS. 
V. THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


Of the Novetas, ‘* The Improviaatore” is now ready. In one volume—price, $1 7%. 
“The Two Baronesses” will follow in October, and “0. T.,” and “Only a Fiddler,” 
shortly after. 


“THE IMPROVISATORE” 


is known as the most striking romance of Italian life existing in literature. It is the 
work which established Andersen's fame as a novelist. The other novels have their 
scenes laid in the north of Europe, and are admirable representations of a life peculiarly 
attractive to American readers. 

The famcus stories for children are divided into two volumes— 


1. “WONDER STORIES TOLD FOR CHILDREN.” 


This contains those stories by Andersen in which the marvelous and fancifal predom- 
ina‘e, such as— 


“THE UGLY DUCKLING,” “THE MERMAID,” “THE SHOES OF FOR- 
TUNE,” ETC., 


in brief, those called in Danish Dventyr. This volume will contain some stories not be- 

fore translated into English, and will include some of the stories contributed by Ander- 

sen to the Rrversrpe Macaztne during the present year. It will be profusely illustrated 

by the best German and some American pictures. It will be published early this fall. 
Following this volame will appear — 


2. “STORIES AND TALES” 


(the Historier of Denmark), embracing those stories which are more matter-of-fact in 
origin. Some of the best of Andersen's works are found in this volume; his “ Sand- 
Hills of Jutland,” hie * Picture-Books without Pictures,” etc. The volume will be il- 
lustrated from original designs by American artists. The two volumes together will 
contain the whole of Andersen's shorter tales, and present the only complete edition in 
the English tongue. 

Of the remaining volumes attention is specially called to 


“THE STORY OF MY LIFE,” 


now for the first time translated into English. with an important addition. Hitherto 
only a brief abstract of Andersen's Danish Autobiography has been given in English bz 
Mary Howitt, drawn from a German translation. In the present edition the entire work 
has been presented, and Mr. Andersen has furnished also for his American readers ad- 
ditional chapters, bringing the work down to the present date, the original Autobiogra- 
phy having been pyblished in 1855. 

The whole series will be completed in monthly volumes, and great care will be taken 








to render it as thorough and as attractive in frm as possible. it. 
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Costly Parlor Engraving ever Published 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
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the original paintin: Lay M. Sren- 
= eo SieNic on the 4th of 


and SAMUEL Ho.tyrenr, the latter, by whom 

it was ee, eee ne — come from 
that purpose. 

= plate, just finished, is all engraved 

in be be poe ay style, at a cost of over seven 


thousa 
vers have ably seconded the 
snecessfal labors of the % » 
but artists can fully ap the skill 
and lebor lavished on this engraving. Lg 
general effect is very fine an 
a the delicate finish to the heads will 
bear the inspection. The 
is execnted with 
rt skillfal combina- 
buted to the success 
proof 


the most elaborately 
of art ever engraved in 


each and every su 8 
$3 for the Magazine for one . me 
The reception of this magn ure 
will take every one oy « No one 
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Prospectus of the American 
Artisan. Vol. VIII New serics. 1869. 
AmeRioan ARTISAN is a weekly 
journal devoted to the interests of Artisans 
= age ae and ee 





is Wed 
189 ‘penalionee wer fonposite te John Street), New 
York, by Brown, bs & Co., Solicitors 


of —— on See Patents. ly 
proprietors of this rnal respectfu 
announce that it is heir aim a make 
more instructive and interesti ang 
other similar periodical in the Us Uni 
States or Europe. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numer- 
ous Original Engravings and the Latent 
of New Machinery ; notices of all the Latest 
Discoveries ; instructions in /.zts 
Trades: Reliable Recipes, for use in the 


ousehold ; 

Practical Rules for Mechanics and Advice 
to Farmers; Descriptions of Remarkable 
Inventions recently patented in the United 
States and Europe; the whole forming an 
Encyclopedia o: General Information on 
Topics connected with the Industrial 

the Progress of Invention, etc. 

Each number of the AMERICAN ARTISAN 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
P of the Arts and Sciences is re- 
cor in familiar language, divested of 
dry technicalities and se words and 

hrases. In this Lister is published regu- 

sean the —! ist of all Patents issued 
y from States Patent 

Oftice. Toetyats ares = ih make a half- 

yearly volume of handsome and convenient 


Owing to a ——- in the expenses of 
printing, ig meee the publishers ot the 
AMERICAN N are enabled to place 
their journal in the hands of every Me- 
chanic, Mannfacturer, and Inventor at the 
extremely low — of Two Dollars per 
—, or One Dollar for six Lyte 
than four cents per weekly, to 
Clubs at the idlewing Feanced rates: 

5 copies for ONE YEAT..-... 04s eeere re 





Ps for six months 


Papers delivered inthe city of New York, 
by the Carrier, $2 50perannam. Cavadian 
subscribers should remit twenty cons 
= ed Lan fern pm fi Add 
pec! _— ies sent free. ress 
ROWN. COOMBS 


Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
1 way, New 





“The Useful, the Entertain- 
, and the Beautiful! The Model Mag- 
a ne of America ! 
DEMOREST'S OT Say irthner sae 
MONTHL 
A Magazine of svasinen Utility in the 
Household. A Mirror of the Fashions, 
and a Literary Conservator of Surpassing 
Interest and Artistic Excellence. 
“ List to the echo, hail the sound, 
From every quarter, lo! it comes ; 
A Ma ne of worth ie found, 
Exalting both our taste and homes.” 
THE USEFUL in Deworzst’s Monta_y 
comprises the Utilaties Fashions in 
Ladies’ and —- ~ == ind din; 
tterns, Colored | & 


full-size Fashionable 
Steel Plates, etc. both useful 
Sical Catnge with thei entound 
« snrroun 4 
time Sars al "el dope 
mre ENTERTAINING ses Orig- 
bw! Ay F cat Poems oy best au- 
ag 8, Talks Pg = by 
Tae une, er and Art Gossip, 
etc., and Popular Music by the best com- 
posers, ete., ete. 
THE BEAUTIFUL comprises numerous 


Milustrations, done in the 


Scenes, and other objects of interest, all 
nee on the finest calendered oa 


end of the year ; and altogether, a monthi 
visitor tha no lady of taste or 


nereasie 7 ee eee » Oey gh with iis 
bee gs ay 
poe inal ane emia ts 


each subscriber, and splend 
for clubs. ‘Address OKMOREST'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 838 Broadway, 


NER When nt b Lg hed mg. Jeg 
sen ibe. 
mene blag ” 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND EDUCATION. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
In addition to several Chapters of “ The Vicar of Bullhampton,” @ new Novel of great 
interest, by Anthony Trollope, each number contains a variety of 


short original Tales ons Sketches, by the best Authors, ther with es ged a Travel, 
History, and Biogra 5 fe. a mh Papers of Wit and Humor; Articles on Popular 
F ; Poetry, and Miscellanies. Our Mon 


thly ‘Gossip and 
Literature of the Day Y add variety and invest to each Number, 
2” For Sale at all the Book and News-Stores. Yearly Subscription, $4. Single 
Number, 35 cents. 
Specimen N with Premium _ a and Club Rates, sent to any address on 


receipt of four cents, ® repa: 
. i PEEP IN: & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





Just Published—A New Novel by the Author of * The Old Mam’selle’s Secret.” 
COUNTESS GISELA. 


From the German of E. Marlitt, Author of “ Gold Elsie," “ Over Yonder,” ete. By Mrs. 
A. L. Wister. One Vol. 12mo. Complete. Cloth. $1 75. 
In Two Parts. Paper Cover. 75 cents each. 


nite e is vow b ery ie power er in this than in any of the stories by the same author 
that we have read." —. 
“It is a story that a eae the interest of the reader from the outset."—Pittsburg 


Gazette. 
“The best work by this author.” —Philadelphia Telegraph. 
ALSO, 


Our Own Binvs or tus Unitep States. By W. L. Baily. Edited by E. D. Cope. 
With numerous Illustrations. 16mo. Extra cloth. 
Darsy. _ If. (Concluded.) By the author of “ The Wide, Wide World.” 12mo. 


Mizreasn. Frrenps at PRAYER. ar™ C. Loomis, 12mo. Printed within red lines. 
Extra cloth. $2. Gilt amy $2 50. 

Morat Rerorms. By Bi A. C. Coxe. 12mo. $1. 
oon" Sr Miscettaxy. New Edition. Ilasteated Vols. 1 and 2 in one 12mo vol. 

th. $1 25. 

Eient Years’ WANDERINGS IN CE we By Sir 8S. W. Baker, Author of “The 
Albert N’Yanza."’ Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth. 

Tue Scrence or Rieuts. By J. G. Eichte. 12mo, Extra cloth. 

Taree Taousanp MiLks Taroves THe Rocky Mountars. By A. K. McClure. Tlas- 
trated. 12mo. Extra cloth. 

Tae Stomacu {> tvs Dirricuties. By Sir Jas. Eyre. 16mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 


ce, b 
” J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
it. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





MORE GOOD READING MATTER. , 
BETTER ILLUSTRATIONS AND MORE LIBERAL PREMIUMS THAN ANY 
OTHER MAGAZINE OF ITS CLASS IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR, 1870! 


Another ificent Premium Engfaving is in course of contin The design is 
from the pencil of E. B. Bensell, and is se ey on y Gartain. The price 
of this picture will be $2 50, but will be furnished to all Sebecetbort for 1870 for 25 cents | 


FIFTEEN NUMBERS SENT FOR ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION PRICE! 
All new subscribers, whose names are received before the first day of November, 
will ative, in addition 2 the oe ther words, the 870, will set cepts November, ; 
December numbers for 1869—or, in 0 wo y wi ISITOR regular! 
every month from October, 1. until and including December, 1870. . 
The very flattering success of the past an j to annonnee still farther improve- 


ments in the Visrror, which has now ens a ty and circulation that has estab- 
lished it among the first magazines of its in this country. 
The Visrror will, in January, 1870, peels aac i 


FOURTEENTH YEAR AND VOLUME, 
end, tn, Chenethtn ent ch eee tie Se nes ; and HuNDREDs 
¥ LETTERS AND JoURNALS, from all parts of the Country, testify to its beauty, interest, 
cheapness, and oupestority ¢ over any other similar publication issued. 
Irs ConTENTS are well written, original articles from the pens of our most eminent 
Tus IL_ustRrations are from the of the most skillful artists, and the 
Coy ete agradecer neehrerrigienyeiy 
Ocn Lirrun Fotxs’ Tamux will be spread each month with the richest and best 
p treats for ou Peay while 
Our StamwaYy continue to receive special attention. 
THE GENERAL APPEARANCE 
of Our Scmootpay Visrror will be second to no other magazine, and not only will we 
gecesere So sake 5 Ba ee prettiest, as well as the but also the 
best periodical for our Boye and Girls published here. In we ask our fri 
to help us, by aiding in a general circulation. now—to-day—to be a 
cas tea AGENT 
for the Visrror at your harass py Sivetiers name sent in counts for a 
mium, and upon our Premium st can be found almost Pee ee 


Address, perc tree aetetaatesmy Publishers, 
424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
! Premiums! ! 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
mins fst perdi eco | ROD Nya aint ee PE 
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South Manchester, Conn. 
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Valuable and Interesting 
= id. 

ConYBEARE J.) and Howson 

=. 7.5) J. 8.) The Life and les of St. 

Complete and — _- tion. 

fine , cloth, $5, half $2. or haif ne 

"ns hawns ‘ivo va room. With al 


the and illustrations. Complete and 
edition. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $3, 


extra, 
“iamet feel an Pe J. P., D.D.) Freotogica 
Homiletical on the New 
Testament. it Stinist and 
ped gag ey inisters Students. Ed- 


ited by Rev. Dr. P. Scuarr, assisted by 
leading di vines sien the various E ical 
sheep, $6 90, in bat ical. §7 80, 2a 
n ca 

Edited a D. Schaff, $5. 
st peg > LUKE. Mark, edited by Rev. 
W. G. T. Supp, D.D.; and Luxg, edited 
by Rey. C. C. Starbuck, D.D. In one vol., 


Acts. Edited by Rev. Dr. Charles F. 


r, $5. 
mes, PETER, JOHN, AND JupE. Edited 
vy Rev. Dr. Mombert, $5. 

Genxsis. General Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By Prof. Taylor Lewis 


and Dr. Gosman, 
ay Dr. W. D. Poor 


CORINTHIANS. 
and Rev. Dr. Conway Wing ng. $5. 

THES@ALONIANS. By Rev. Dr. Lillie. — 
Timoray AND Titus. By Rev. Dr. Wash- 
burne and Rev. Dr. Day.—Hesrews. By 
Rev. Dr. Kendrick.—Pumzmon. By Rev. 
Dr. H. B. Hackett, $5. 

ELoquencs. Being Selections 
from One Hundred Years of National Lit- 
erature, compiled for the use of Schvols in 
Reading and S ing, # %. 

MITCHELL ( O. M.) The Planetary 
and Stellar Worlds. A Popular Exposition 
of the grent Discoveries and Theories of 
Modern Astronomy. In a Series of Ten 
Lectures, $1 75. 

Poputar Astronomy. Tilustrated, $1 75. 

AsTRONOMY OF THE Brs_e, $1 75. 
ag al gg ea 

umphe. autobiography. By 
Rev, John Marsh, D.D. Portrait, 2%. 

WonDERS OF nae i M. Cazin. 90 Il- 
lustrations, $1 50. 

Wonpers oF Optics. F. Marion. 70 
Tiiustrations, $1 50. 

THUNDER AND LioutNinc. De Fon- 
vielle. 39 Illustrations, $1 50. 

Tae Human Inreviect; with an Intro- 
duction upon wn Pence and the Human 
Soul. By Prof. Noah Porter, D.D., of Yale 
Ones, 1 vol., 8vo, nearly 700 ’ 
Und AE 
GRAPH, nnin 0 the 
Field, D.D; August, ts6s. fiy He Henry M. 
F D.D. mations. Second 
Raidon *. with a New Chapter, $1 75. 

as A LAW, AND THE Law or Love 
atenns Science, Theoretical and Pract: 
eal By Williams Coll 1) ma 
it« ms 
F CHRIST. Se ihe Miracles 


Tae PERSON ©: 
of History. With a Reply to Strauss and 
Renan, and a Collection of Testjmonies of 
Unbelievers, $1 25. 


Sent by return mail on rece’ sonsipt. of 
ve R. Wetts, Publisher, Broa oy 
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New Temperance Books— 
ont mail on recel ne 
. Dit. WILLOUGHBY AND HIS 
WINE. 12mo, pages. A Sabbath- 
school book, covering the entire Wine Ar- 
ment. Written by Mrs. Mary Spring 
alker. This is one of the best books 
published by the ages Temperance So- 
ciety. Price, $1 
AUNT DINAH'S 8 PLEDGE. 12mo, 318 
pages. By Mies Mary D. Chellis. This in- 
teresting book illustrates the wonderful 
power of the Pledge, and should be in ev- 
ery Sunday-school and family in the land. 


ice, $1 2. 

sa "TEMPERANCE SPEAKER. By 

Stearns. This book contains 288 

ges oat Declamations and Dia! es suita 
r Sunday and Day-Schools, Bands of Hope 
and Temperance Organizations. It con- 
sists of choice selections of prose and 

poetry, both new and old, from the Tem 

— orators and writers of the coun 
of which have been written tyes y 
for t this work. It should be in the hands 

of every friend of Temperance. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE ALMA- 
NAC FOR THE YEAR 1870. Containing 
Temperance statistics, facta, stories, anec- 
dotes, illustrations, together with a full di- 
rectory of all Temperance organizations in 
New York city and Brooklyn, with nights 
and places of meetings. It is the most val- 
uable tract on Temperance ever issued. 


oe 10 cts. r Mrandred. Address 
N sTeAkNe. 172 William St., N. Y. 
pre- 





In Times of Peace 
PARE FOR WAR. Become familiar with 
Military Subjects and Experience, and 
arouse a praiseworthy mili ardor, by 
reading Tue Sotprer's Recorp. Quarto 
form, eight pages only $2 a ¥ Pub- 
lished by W. F. WALKER, 2 State Street, 
Hartford, } AS 


Catalogues Free! 


M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO’S CATALOGUE 
OF SEEDS, 
AND GUIDE TO THE FLOWER AND VEGE- 
TABLE GARDEN FOR 1870. 
Published in January. Every lover of 
Flowers wishing this New Work free of 
charge, should address immediately, 
M. O’Keers, Son & Co., Eliwanger & 
Barry's Block, Rochester, N. ¥. * 


Degraaf & Taylor, Fur- 
niture, Carpets, and Mattresses. Whole- 
sale and Retail. Manufactory and Ware- 
rooms, 87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, 
130 and 182 Hester Street (connected under 
one roof), We have now on hand the 
largest stock of entirely new patterns and 
designs for furnishing houses throughout 
ever offered by one house in the city, and 
at a great reduction in price. 

Our Carver Derartment is under the 
superintendence of H. 8. BARNES, who is 
well and favorably known to the public, 
having been a long time with Sloane & Co., 
in Broadway, and for the last four years 
with Lord & Taylor. Our Stock of Car- 
pets is entirely new and well-selected, this 
branch having been just added to our busi- 
ness, 

The Marrress DePaRrTMENT is entirely 
under our supervision, all being made on 
the premises. Every Mattress guaranteed. 

Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public 
Halls, and Private Houses furnished 
throughout, at wholesale prices. 

The Floating Palaces of the People’s 
Line on the Hudson River were furnished 
by us. 

PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 

Second and Third Avenue Cars pass our 
Stores. Entrance 87 & 89 manmade Ang. Bt. 








Ask for A. A. Constantine's 

Prive Tar Soar, Patented March 12, 1887. 

are of worthless imitations, and see 

that the name of the inventor and the pat- 

ent is stamped on each cake. — 
wanted. Sample sent, free of 

A. CON- 


of SO centa. Address 
BTANTINE, 48 Ann Sto NeY. Jan. tf. 








NEW EDITION, NOW READY,—A NEW WORK FOR MARRIED AND 
SINGLE. 


WEDLOCK; 


On, Tae Rient RuLations or Tue Sexes, a Scientific Treatise, Disclosing the Laws of 
Conjugal Selection, and Showing Who May and Wuo May Not Marry. By SamvEL 
R. WEtLs. One vol. 12mo, 250 pages; plain muslin, price $1 50; in fancy gilt bind- 
ing, $2. It is suitable for a holiday present. 
Among the subjects treated are the following: Marriage a Divine Institution ; Qual- 

ifications for Matrimony ; The Right Age to Marry ; Motives for Marrying ; Marriages 

of Consanguinity—of Cousins, when Justifiable ; Conjugal Selection—Affinities ; Court- 
ship—Long or Short; Duty of Parents; Marriage Customs and Ceremonies of all Na- 
tions; Ethics of Marriage; Second Marriages—are they Admissible; Jealousy — its 

Cause and Cure ; Causes of Separation and Divorce ; Celibacy—-Ancient and Modern ; 

Polygamy and Pantagamy ; Love Signs in the Features, and How to Read Them ; Phys- 


jognomy ; Sensible Love Letters—Examples; The Poet's Wife ; 


The Model 


Husband 


and the Model Wife—their Mutual Obligations, Privileges, and Duties; The Poetry of 
Love, Courtship, and Marriage — Being a Practical Guide to all the Relations of a 
Harry Wepiock. Appropriate for the drawing-room center-table. 

The book is handsomely printed and beautifully bound. It was originally intended 
more especially for young people, but may be read with interest and with profit by those 


of every age. 


stamp. 


Copies will be sent by post to any address on receipt of price, by 


8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
2" AcrEnts may find a ready sale for this new and very popular book in every neigh- 
borhood. Liberal terms are given. Circulars with full particulars sent on receipt of 





ECLECTIC CATALOGUE OF FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


a ae OF OVER 200 DirrEeRENT SuBsEcTs. 


8, ORICAL 
unequaled in 


nent a 


, WARRIORS, POETS, HISTORIANS. PHILOSOPHERS, HIS- 
CAL axp IDEAL PICTURES, 


in t variety, make a Catal: 
value and importance, = as 


plication for PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS, and ‘for the 


aimee ll TO. ¢ ENGRAVINGS, for the purpose of framing and ornament, or for 
SCRAP BOOKS, 

Or more extended COLLECTIONS OF PORTRAITS AND ENGRAVINGS, to form a 
PRIVATE ART GALLERY 


For the interest and instruction which the portraits of disti: 
nt a CATALOGUE OF ENG 


to afford, induced us to 
bellished the ECLUCTIC MAGAZINE in 
"set a oo eS Atlan 


vi 
giving ol ot 


praving selected. 


Sree to any address on application. 
PRICE OF ENGRAVINGS: 
Quarto Size, 15 Cents. 


Small Size, 10 Cents. 
On receipt of $1 we will send 
be selected 


to size, that may 
Decalogue, tn quayte sles, wilt be ent. 
Address 


the Ca 
Send for 


|, @ sample order of any ten 
; and on $15, 


E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 
108 Fulton Street, New 


re calculated 


‘ished men 
VINGS w which have em- 
oe pene years. The subjects have been selected 


are numbered on the Catalogue to aid in selection, so that persons 
rs can merely indicate the figure opposite the 
gravings are printed on different sized paper—e' 


ther small si 7 by 10, or 
‘ quae size, 10 i 12. ate iies ae 
Catalogues sent 


Prints, in 
the entire 


York. 





The Atio of History, Reli 
= and ——- (framanaty te 


who lives perpetually and lea 
Waris ee —— prepaid, fs 50. SR R. 
WEL dway. 


Yue ot Civilization; or, 





C. M. Tremaine & Bro., No. 
435 Ss STREET near Broad- 
va MANUFACTURE] AND 

ey ERS ‘IN PIANO-FORTES, and the 
Tremaine Bros. PARLOR, CHURCH, AND 
SCHOOL ORGANS. New and Second- 
hand Pianos at low 
on installments. 


Seats ward. Sole ham for the 
COMBINATIO ORGAN (with 
ee and Burdett’s New Im 

ments) for New York, New 

— Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
portion of the Southern States. 
THE RE REED IN UMENT PER- 
FECTED | E CHALLENGE THE 
WORLD To EQUAL IT! Call_and ex- 
amine. it. lyr. 


$10 per Day Guaranteed 
ts to sell the Home Sautrrie SEwine 
— It 
E ON BOTH sipEs, has the under- 
and | is equal in Ve hag toan: we 
Machine 7 — 
citar 


ran Bend h for 
On SON, CLARK & CO. 
tem. he Pittsburg, Pa oF St, Lona 
o. 


Permanent and Transient 
Boarp, at 23 and 25 E. 4th St., New York, 
combining a Hygienic and Meat Dict 4 
the first class. WNING 


ersey, 
seas 








Davies & Kent, Beat, Printers, 


No. 188 


Willines Daves te {cor. of "Ot Spruce) New \ ew York, 


Note, Circular, 
Printing neatly and peer ex 


A og 








O’Keefe’s Large 


Winter 


Heap Lerruce.—Mesers. M. O'Keefe, Son 


— known and rel 





Srder in 


M. OREEFE. SON & CO. 


NAY. 





U. 8. Co., New York. 


_ Address 





Invalids’ 


new 
Changod from $6 Bisth Avenue, 
to No. 929 Chestnut St. Phi 





NEW SCIENTIFIC WORK. 
most te Scientific Basis of Edn- 


. By Jol A.8. BARNES 
e co., Tit and 1 nS Wiltiexa St., New York, 


This work was written in answer to a 
number of questions p nded by one of 
the Superintendents of the Public Schools 
of New York city. It is hc b 
flopkine of letters from Bis’ 

ermont ; Bishop Horatio lt 

em, Porn New York: Professors Hi cock, 
Seelye, Stearns, and Boynden, of Massacha- 
cous Hickok, Lewis, Crosby, and Shel- 
New Y¥ : Atwater, of New Jer- 

Sot eee and Cattell, of Pennealvania ; 


al ents of col perintendents 
af Boone Beh = ene Biadie, and 
Brunswick and 


of Newark, N.J.: Van Bokelen 
ote ee Norris, Oh Ohio ; aaary 
red Fhe perth r, Montgomery County, Ms. 


rine! Belentifie Bi Basis is designed especial- 
for the education of the teacher, and for 
‘ ¢ teacher's use in the education of the 
young. It contains radical intell 

all the professors on the know 
fords of the faculties and activities of the 
human mind in its connection with the 
human body. The mind is classified in its 
three di ents of Mentality as present- 
ed in naturé, the spiritual, the intellectual, 
and the soci a Pies All the facul- 


ties as described are includ- 
ed in the three oe e Tempera- 
ments are ted in connection with 
four bean’ executed chromo-litho- 


ved cpemmeg~ renee y. Bone. 
of the tom tem ments 
mental li life are 
Weftned and ¢ explained, to- 
e special operation of the 

gether Ghost in Wie inf influence upon the soul 
= Lo tracing scientifically the divine or- 
and effect on and in the mind in its 
hs dependence. tf. 


The Novelty Iron Works, 
Nos. T7 and 88 Liberty Street, corner of 
Broadway, New York. P iam anp Orna- 
MENTAL Iron Work in all kinds for Build- 
ings, Iron Piers, and Bridges. M. 6t. 


Vol, XIV.—1869. The Home- 
STEAD AND WESTERN FARM JOUR- 
NAL, an Official State Paper, published at 
the capital of Iowa, weekly, contains full 
list of names, the P. O. address, of 
officers of State and Count Agricultural 
and Horticv'tural crea n aoa 


Is the Og ey ing agricultural 

north of St. is and west of the oad 
sippi River, and to mene who think of 
removing to the b dong Ay to breeders of 
farm stock and dealers in a cn etc 
it will be of arent value. To accommodate 

those who wish to —r to the West, we 
will Fncwah i. - the short te 


r, $2: Six months, $1 : 
Three n seenth, ian 


As this Journal is taken by every County 
} enactment b: the 

Assembly, and kept on file by all 
the county clerks in the State, a = 
readily be seen that it is 
gg mediom west of the Missis- 
sii River. Address Homestead AND 
Farm Journat, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
SELECTED, 








in 





ORIGINAL AND 
For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 


PA 
432 Broome Street, New York. 


Boarding in New York.— 


bag Pane board and ee ee eee aed 
Baths, Elec- 


Turkish 
Stam 





Swedish Movements to 





MILLER, WOOD & CO. 

















